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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


FTER the Soviet representatives had fired off their 
A sauib last week, the Preparatory Commission 

settled down to the business delegated to it by the 
Assembly. The most definite item on the agenda was 
the creation of a new Committee on *‘ Security,”’ and 
this, when created, proved to be identical in personnel 
with the Preparatory Commission itself, except for the 
absence of the Americans and the presence of the Rus- 
sians as ** observers *’ only. Lord Cushendun, the chief 
British delegate, made a good-humoured protest against 
the use of the word ** Protocol,’’ but in the end the 
Protocolists had their own way at this meeting. The 
struggle which is continually going on between those 


who wish to tackle the armaments problem directly and 
those who say that security must precede disarmament 
came to the surface over the apparently minor issue of 
the date of the next meeting. The Security Committee 
is to meet again on February 20th, and the French 
contended that it was useless for the Preparatory Com- 
mission to meet until after that date—as security must 
come first. The Russians, who have been promised a 
discussion of their proposals at the next meeting, were 
specially anxious to fix an early date, and they were 
supported by the German delegates, who naturally 
want to get on with disarmament. In the end, how- 
ever, the meeting was arranged for March 15th. 
*% * * 

Before leaving Geneva, M. Litvinoff secured an 
interview with Sir Austen Chamberlain, at which, we 
are told, ** a frank exchange of views on relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the British Government ” 
took place; but ** it was not possible to find any basis 
of understanding in the course of this interview.”’ It 
would have been surprising if any basis of understand- 
ing had been found at a single interview, but a begin- 
ning had to be made somewhere at some time, and, as 
there have been tentative advances on both sides lately, 
the meeting may have been useful. The chief obstacle 
in the way of resumed intercourse between Britain and 
the Soviet will probably be that of finding a formula. 
Relations were broken off because the Home Secretary 
had created an impossible situation by his raid on 
Arcos. The break was defended on the ground that 
the Russians were not to be trusted. That was 
obviously true, but it will probably remain equally true 
for many years to come. No assurances by M. Litvinoff 
will alter the fact. How, then, can the British 
Government change its attitude? Possibly, if the 
Russians would undertake to restrain the Third Inter- 
national, Sir Austen might regard it as a substantial 
concession. But it is a point of theology with the 
Russians to deny the connection between the Soviet 
Government and the international organ of Communist 
propaganda, and these theological scruples are very 
difficult to overcome. In time, no doubt, a way round 
will be found; perhaps through a General Election 
in Britain. 

* * ce 

The first act of the League Council when it 
reassembled on Monday was to authorize publication of 
Part 2 of the Report on the Traffic in Women and 
Children which sets out the facts of the traffic in twenty- 
eight different countries, and has been held back in 
order to give the Governments concerned an oppor- 
tunity to make any comments. Part 1, containing a 
general account of the traffic, with the Committee’s com- 
ments, was published early this year and made a deep 
impression on the public mind. The production of 
Part 2 has been insistently demanded, on the ground 
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that responsibility should be brought home to the 
nations which have the blackest record in this connec- 
tion. We shall comment next week on the substance of 
the Report. 

* * 7 

in accordance with what is unfortunately becoming 
its usual practice, the Council has postponed con- 
sideration of the Roumano-Hungarian dispute until its 
March meeting. The Polish-Lithuanian affair is, how- 
ever, receiving consideration as we go to press. 
Lithuania has appealed to the League under Article 11, 
and has asked the Council to appoint a Commission to 
investigate the situation on both sides of the frontier. 
The Polish Foreign Minister, M. Zaleski, replies that all 
the trouble is due to the obstinate maintenance of a 
* state of war *’ by Lithuania against Poland. There 
is obviously some force in this contention, and as the 
League has acquiesced in the Polish claim to Vilna, the 
Council cannot retort that the ** state of war ’’ should 
be ended by the restitution of that stolen town. The 
most that can be done is to reduce the minor causes 
of friction and to plead for a more reasonable and con- 
ciliatory attitude on both sides. To this end, the Dutch 
Foreign Minister has been appointed as a mediator, and 
there is some hope that he may be able to persuade M. 
Valdemaras, the Lithuanian Prime Minister, to give up 
the ** state of war ** on the appointment of a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. 

ia * * 

President Coolidge’s explanation, in his Message to 
Congress, of the failure of the Three-Power Conference, 
is not very much more convincing than those of our 
own official apologists. It is a pity that there was no 
Lord Cecil on the American delegation to let in the icy 
blast of reality ; to go by President Coolidge, one would 
suppose ‘lat all the obstacles to agreement had come 
from the British side. This, notoriously, was not the 
case, but to criticize the President’s logic is a poor con- 
solation for the breakdown of the Conference. The fact 
remains that an agreement was possible, perhaps even 
probable, when the intervention of Mr. Churchill, and 
his insistence on being more navalist than the Navy, 
brought the discussions to an end. For our own part, 
we always held, with Lord Cecil, that Great Britain 
had most to gain by the success of the Conference, and 
that while many of the American contentions were un- 
reasonable, even a bad agreement was infinitely better 
than none. This view is strongly reinforced by the 
President’s Message. It is clear that Mr. Coolidge was 
profoundly disappointed by the failure at Geneva; that 
it has left him pessimistic with regard to all attempts 
at armament limitation, and that this frame of mind is 
likely to be reflected in American naval programmes. 

* ~ ” 


At the same time, it is much too early to be alarmed 
about American building; for the practical effect which 
will be given, in authorized construction, to the Presi- 
dent’s statement of American naval needs, is still quite 
uncertain. It may be useful to bear in mind, when the 
figures do become available, that a large proportion of 
the existing American cruisers are, in fact, very old 
vessels, and it remains to be seen how far those now tx 
be built are devoted to replacement, and how far they 
will form an actual addition to the cruiser strength. 
This is a relevant consideration in judging American 
policy. In deciding on our own programmes, we hope 
the Government will adhere to their declared intention 
of leaving the United States out of consideration. The 
gravest danger arising from the breakdown of the Con- 
ference is that each country may continue automatic- 
ally to match class against class and unit against unit, 
while declaring that it leaves the other out of account. 
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Apart from the statement on naval policy, Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Message to Congress was, like the 
Budget Message of the following day, a summary of 
the familiar prosperity conditions. ‘* The country as a 
whole,’’ he says, ** has had a prosperity never ex- 
ceeded.’* It holds ** the richest treasure ever bestowed 
upon any people.”’ There is an astonishing surplus on 
the current year, of no less than 127 millions sterling. 
On the basis of an estimated revenue of about 
£762,000,000 the Treasury promises a surplus of 
50 millions sterling, while uttering a warning against 
keeping up the tax-reduction policy which has given 
the Coolidge Administration its great popularity wit: 
the business community. The naval estimates for next 
year.are 72 millions sterling. This figure has no rela- 
tion to the forthcoming programme of new construction, 
which will be provided for in supplementary estimates. 
Mr. Coolidge reaffirms his high-tariff doctrine, sans 
phrase. He touches briefly upon the immense losses of 
the U.S. Shipping Board, remarks that American mer- 
cantile firms are indifferent about using American ships, 
states that Government ownership is not a success, and 
adds that the vessels should be disposed of as rapidly 
as possible. Taken along with an address delivered by 
the President to the Republican Party committee, the 
Messages iinply that Mr. Coolidge looks upon the ex- 
tinction of the national debt as the first principle of 
useal policy. 

# * * 


While M. Litvinoff was endeavouring to improve 
the international relations of the Soviet Union at 
Geneva, the domestic politics of the Russian Communist 
Party moved towards a crisis. At a Party Congress on 
Monday, the opposition leaders offered to abandon their 
separate organization and to accept all the decisions 
of the Congress. This offer was received with cries of 
** Old Songs! *’, and the dissenters were told that they 
must give up not only their propaganda but their 
opinions. Stalin then proceeded to summarize the sins 
of the opposition leaders, as follows: First, they denied 
the possibility of the successful establishment of 
Socialism in the Soviet Union (a reference, presumably, 
to Trotsky’s slogan of ‘* World Revolution first *’); 
secondly, they accused the Party of ** thermidorian de- 
generation *’; thirdly, they opposed the attempt to 
draw the middle strata of peasantry into the union; 
fourthly, they held heretical views as to the advisability 
of a united front with the world Labour Movement. 
Here at least is some indication of the lines upon which 
the split is developing, though personal jealousies have 
probably more to do with it than these differences on 
policy. So far as this Congress was concerned, Stalin’s 
victory was overwhelming. 

* * * 


The Italian Press continues to be extremely pro- 
vocative on all questions affecting Franco-Italian rela- 
tions ; conciliatory speeches by M. Briand are invariably 
answered by insulting leading articles by Fascist 
editors. None the less M. Briand has concluded a pro- 
visional agreement with the Italian Ambassador, which 
is to be elaborated later on, when M. Beaumarchais 
takes up his new duties. The agreement is that Italy 
and France mutually guarantee the position of their 
nationals, in the other’s country. This does not mean 
very much. The rights and privileges of the Italian 
artisans and peasants who are settling in the Rhone 
valley, and of the Italian emigrants to Tunisia, cannot 
be settled by these conciliatory phrases; they require 
careful investigation. The French are in rather a good 
position for playing a conciliatory game in any negotia- 
tions that may follow. They can hardly be asked to 


cancel the law which makes all children born on French 
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soil French citizens, and even if they were asked, they 
would never do it. But they can reasonably assume 
that families who acquire land and get permanent work 
in krance have come to stay. 

* 


* * 


The debate on the coal situation which was stifled 
three weeks ago when the Labour Party refused to listen 
to Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister took place this week ; but 
as was inevitable, that earlier episode served to distract 
the discussion considerably. The main formal issue, 
indeed, was the propriety of Mr. Baldwin’s conduct in 
leaving the reply to a Vote of Censure to a departmental 
Minister; and some show had to be made, accordingly, 
of debating it, although that issue is of no importance 
at all, while the plight of the coal industry is of the 
very first importance. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister made 
the speech which he was prevented from making pre- 
viously and, as was expected, he had very little to say. 
He offered, indeed, the assurance that the Ministry of 
Labour was making ** a great effort *’ to transfer un- 
employed miners to other industries, and was about to 
set up a special committee to press on the work of 
transfer. With regard to the reorganization of the in- 
dustry, he asserted that some amalgamations had taken 
place, that others were in course of negotiation, and 
that it would be unwise just now for the State to inter- 
fere. And he concluded by attacking the Labour Party 
as being mainly responsible for the troubles of the in- 
dustry. Later in the debate the Secretary for Mines 
made it clear that the Government were against any 
scheme for pensioning off the older miners, because it 
would be too costly. No Minister referred in any way 
to the problem of the serious financial condition of the 
local authorities in the worst-hit mining areas, or gave 
any hint that this problem would receive consideration. 


% * * 


The most valuable speeches in the debate came 
from Sir Alfred Mond and Mr. Hartshorn, both of whom 
kept clear from the wearisome recrimination and 
counter-recrimination which had been the substance of 
most previous speeches. Both Sir Alfred and Mr. Hart- 
shorn discussed the problems of the industry in a 
serious objective spirit, and, in those circumstances, 
it was not surprising, though it is noteworthy, that 
they reached essentially the same conclusions. Sir 
Alfred Mond made it clear that he had never had any 
belief in the longer-hour policy of last year. ** I could 
never see why, when we had over-production, the re- 
laxing of hours was going to help.’’ He pointed out 
how extremely improbable it was that the surplus labour 
problem would disappear, and urged pensions for older 
miners, and more imaginative measures for dealing with 
the whole problem. He urged the imperative need for 
‘* rationalization,’’ deprecating the raising of a false 
issue of amalgamations versus selling arrangements, 
both being really needed. He advocated compulsory 
powers to compel any recalcitrant minority of owners 
to come into an approved scheme; and he made the sug- 
gestion that the Trade Facilities Act should be revised 
to get over the financial difficulties of reorganization. 
Mr. Hartshorn also urged the necessity of ‘* unifica- 
tion and control of selling prices,’ and added that he 
‘© did not care how the thing was done.”’ The essential, 
incontrovertible fact was that ‘*‘ old-time individualism 
in the mining industry had collapsed.”’ 

* * * 


Although the Committee stage of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Bill has occupied no less than ten Par- 
liamentary days, and has entailed the use of the guillo- 
tine, it cannot be said that the debates have added much 
to the public illumination. ‘ Interest has centred chiefly 
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on the following points: (1) the drastic reduction in 
the rates of benefit for ‘* young persons,”’ i.e., those be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one years. The Bill, follow- 
ing the Blanesburgh Committee proposed to reduce the 
benefit to 10s. for a youth and 8s. for a girl. The 
Minister of Labour has, however, agreed to a concession 
by which a youth between nineteen and twenty will 
get 12s., and between twenty and twenty-one, 14s. ; 
with corresponding rates for girls of 10s. and 12s.; (2) 
the question of training centres for unemployed 
juveniles. Here again the Minister made some attempt 
to meet the demand for more satisfactory arrangements, 
which came from all quarters of the House, by moving 
a clause to enable grants to be made from the Unem- 
ployment Fund for approved courses of instruction for 
boys and girls between sixteen and eighteen. (3) The 
new ** thirty contributions ”’ rule which, when it takes 
effect, will debar from benefit those who have been 
unemployed for long periods, and thus, in all proba- 
bility, throw a heavy additional burden on to the rates 
in the depressed areas. On this point, all that the 
Minister had to say was that the clause would not take 
effect for nearly two years, that he hoped that trade 
would be much better by then, and that there would 
be plenty of time to take some other action, if this 
anticipation was not realized. 
% * * 


For some two months now sterling has been above 
parity, and it is now well above $4.88. Gold import 
point, under post-war conditions, is generally reckoned 
to be over $4.89; but a large consignment of gold has 
been shipped this week from New York by the 
** Aquitania ’’; and a considerable inflow may be ex- 
pected in the near future. This movement is the direct 
outcome of the reduction in the American Bank-rate in 
the summer, and the consequent large-scale movement 
of short-money to the London market. And it is an 
open secret that the reduction of American Bank-rate 
was decided on in order to promote this very move- 
ment. It arose out of the informal Conference of the 
Governors in New York. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the Federal Reserve authorities will regard a con- 
siderable outward flow of gold with complete equa- 
nimity. The movement is very welcome. It should 
provide an important enlargement of the credit basis of 
our banking system, and thus facilitate an expansion 
of trade activity. Unfortunately, the basis of the 
movement—the inflow of short-money—is decidedly 


precarious. 


* * * 


A recent protest against Japanese policy by Yang 
Yu-ting, a diplomatic nominee of Chang Tso-lin, was 
unwise and provocative, even if judged by the crude 
standards of tuchun diplomacy. The Japanese have 
apparently been negotiating a loan in America for the 
development of the South Manchurian railway, and 
have interested the Morgan group in the transaction. 
Mr. Yang Yu-ting, without reflecting on the effect that 
his wild accusations will produce upon responsible 
Americans, has denounced this transaction as an 
iniquitous exploitation of Manchuria, and added the in- 
sulting suggestion that the money was required for poli- 
tical purposes in Japan. Mr. Yoshizawa, the Japanese 
Minister at Pekin, has taken the trouble to answer Mr. 
Yang Yu-ting—not, however, without first sending him 
a courteous note to inquire whether the reporters had 
not misunderstood him. The sting of Mr. Yoshizawa’s 
reply was the assurance that Japan would welcome 
foreign loans made direct to China. It is rather hard 
to conceive of the Morgans advancing money either to 
the Hankow and Nanking Governments, or to the 
Northern tuchuns, whom Mr. Yang Yu-ting represents. 
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WHAT IS RATIONALIZATION ? 


NEW word has come into the English language 
A within the last two years, and has already gained 

a wide currency. Many people, who would have 
been content a few years ago to urge the “ reorganiza- 
tion ”’ or ** reconstruction ”’ of this industry or that, 
prefer now to speak of the need for its ‘‘ rationaliza- 
tion.’” Does this change represent, as some suggest, 
merely a new mode in high-sounding polysyllables? 
Is the word “ rationalization ’’ as empty of definite 
content as the words reorganization and reconstruc- 
tion? If so, let us all join forces to hunt down this 
superfluous monstrosity, and harry with merciless ridi- 
cule all those who lazily make use of it. It is hard 


enough to find our way through the labyrinth of our 


industrial problems. It would be unpardonable to 
darken counsel by importing from Germany ugly and 
pretentious synonyms for familiar platitudes. 

But, if we observe closely, we shall perceive that 
the word is usually employed to express an idea which, 
vague though it may be, is a good deal more precise 
than that of reorganization or reconstruction. By 
** rationalization ’’ is meant, not just reorganization in 
general, but reorganization of a certain type, embody- 
ing a certain principle. Now this idea, this principle, is 
an exceedingly important one, destined, we are con- 
vinced, to play a leading part in the next phase of our 
industrial evolution. It is convenient, therefore, to 
have some label for it; and, though “ rationalization ”’ 
is certainly an ugly one, there is a distinct advantage in 
a new label, free from old associations which might 
obscure its meaning. 

What, then, is the idea which the word, rationaliza- 
tion, is an endeavour to express? Let us mark the 
contexts in which it is most commonly employed. It 
is usally associated with proposals for cartels, for 
amalgamations, for some form of combination. Clearly, 
therefore, it has some connection with industrial com- 
bination. But equally clearly it is not just a synonym 
for combination; no one would describe the post- 
Armistice mill-buying in the cotton trade, or an 
ordinary * ring’? to keep up prices, as an essay in 
rationalization. Again, the word is usually associated 
with the problem of ‘* surplus capacity,’”’ and unre- 
munerative prices, and with proposals for regulating 
output so as to relieve an intolerable situation. Clearly, 
therefore, rationalization has some connection with 
schemes for the deliberate regulation of output. A 
correspondent who writes to us this week evidently 
supposes that this is the sole significance which the word 
is intended to convey. It stands, in his view, simply 
for the ‘‘ rationing’’ of output; and he protests 
accordingly against the use of the longer word which, 
he complains, suggests “‘ reasonableness ”’ by a verbal 
trick. But those who advocate rationalization mean 
by it something much larger than a mere rationing of 
output. Whether their schemes are desirable or not, 
there is no question of a verbal trick. The idea which 
rationalization is intended to convey is precisely that of 
the rational organization of industry. 

Behind the various concrete proposals, sound or 
unsound, which are advocated in this industry or that 
as steps towards rationalization, there does lie a general 
* 
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idea, which it is important to understand. Perhaps 
the best way of conveying this idea is to quote a brief 
passage from the Report of the Lewis Committee on 
Co-operative Selling in the Coal-mining Industry, which 
appeared just a year ago. The Lewis Committee, it 
will be remembered, was appointed in order to explore 
further the recommendations of the Samuel Commission 
with regard to marketing. It was a very able Com- 
mittee; and the majority, including men like Sir 
Frederick Lewis, Sir Hugo Hirst, Sir Alfred Mond, and 
Sir Thomas Catto, declared strongly in favour of 
** organized marketing.”’ In explaining and defending 
this idea, they used the following words :— 

‘‘ The particular policy to be adopted is entirely a 
matter for the industry itself and would have to be 
varied from time to time as trade conditions changed. 
The fundamental advantage of organized marketing 
would lie, not in the adoption of any particular trade 
policy, but in making it practicable for the coal-mining 
industry to choose a trade policy and to carry that policy 
out. At present it can have no choice of policy. It is 
powerless to frame any policy or to help itself in times 
of depression when unregulated production on a falling 
demand tends to result in unremunerative prices.’’ 
That an industry should be so organized as to be 

able to choose a trade policy and to carry that policy 
out—here we have the essential meaning of rationaliza- 
tion. The arrangements which may be most feasible or 
desirable in order to give effect to this principle will 
depend on circumstances, and will vary from industry 


to industry; but the general principle is clear. The 
affairs of an industry as a whole should be 
subject to conscious direction, and not left 
entirely to blind, impersonal forces. At present 


in a traditional, competitive industry, the opera- 
tion of the human intelligence is confined to the 
sphere of the individual business unit. Within the 
individual business, there is arrangement, planning, 
organization, purpose. But all organization and pur- 
pose cease the moment we step outside into the larger 
sphere of the affairs of an industry as a whole—the 
sphere in which such vital questions are determined as 
the prices at which raw materials can be bought and 
products sold. Here blind forces rule with an absolute 
sway. And many, of course, prefer to have it so. 

The movement towards rationalization has sprung 
from the pressure of economic circumstances. The 
system of unrestricted and undirected competition be- 
tween a large number of independent business units 
worked fairly smoothly and well during the last cen- 
tury; and since it fitted in with the anarchical bias 
which lurks deep in everyone’s subconsciousness, it 
acquired an almost religious sanctity. But we are now 
able to perceive that the smooth working of that system 
depended on a particular type of economic environment, 
which we cannot any longer take for granted—an 
environment of rapid, general expansion. When the 
demand for the products of an industry is increasing, 
year in and year out, by leaps and bounds, no really 
serious trouble will arise if laissez faire is allowed to 
run riot. You will get at certain times an undue en- 
largement of the industry, an excessive expansion of 
capital equipment and labour-supply, which will lead to 
periods of depression, marked by price-cutting, wage 
reductions, financial losses, and unemployment. But, 
if the prevailing trend of demand is strongly upwards, 
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such depressions are bound to be short-lived. The 
buoyant demand will soon catch up, the over-supply 
will disappear, prices, wages, and employment will 
revive, financial prosperity will return; and meanwhile 
the cut-throat competition. will have stimulated all 
employers to improve the efficiency of their businesses. 
Such were the conditions under which our coal industry 
and our cotton industry developed during the last cen- 
tury. Take coal: an output of 10 million tons in 1800, 
100 million tons in 1866, 200 million tons in 1897, 287 
million tons in 1913. So long as the demand was grow- 
ing at the rate implied by those figures, there was little 
cause to worry about the organization of the industry 
as a whole. 

But the perspective is altered when we pass from an 
environment of rapidly expanding, to one of stagnant 
or declining demand. Surplus capacity, once developed, 
becomes a real and an obstinate problem. The 
theoretical solution of the bankruptcy and disappear- 
ance of the least efficient concerns, under the stress of a 
price-cutting war, proves in practice to be extremely 
slow, unsatisfactory, and wasteful. The process in- 
volves reducing the more efficient concerns to a condi- 
tion of financial embarrassment which impairs their 
efficiency. And, since ne one likes being ruined in 
practice, a prolonged experience of such conditions con- 
verts even the most stalwart adherents of laissez-faire 
to the desirability of more organized methods. Thus 
even the Fundamentalism of the coal-owners is yielding 
to the logic of events. While the Mining Association 
continues to issue pamphlets, in which Sir Adam 
Nimmo and Mr. W. A. Lee reassert the old doctrine of 
unrestricted competition, strange developments are 
taking place. We read of projects for coal cartels in 
South Wales and in Yorkshire, the details of which 
appear to be very dubious indeed, but which certainly 
testify to the need for a concerted trade policy. 

Once this need is accepted in any industry, the most 
difficult problems, of course, begin. Granted that an 
industry should be in a position to choose a trade 
policy, what sort of policy should it choose, and with 
whom should the choice rest? One of the leading ideas 
behind the scheme of the Yorkshire coal-owners is 
understood to be the maintenance of comparatively 
high prices in the home market (at any rate, where it 
is believed that “‘ the traffic will bear ’’ a high price), 
coupled with the cutting of export prices to a very low 
level so as to recapture foreign markets. Now, what- 
ever case there may be for such a policy from the stand- 
point of the coal industry, it is obviously very dan- 
gerous from the national standpoint. It is hardly to 
the interest of British industry as a whole that foreign 
manufacturers should be able to obtain coal more 
cheaply than British manufacturers can do. To sell 
cheaper abroad than at home is a familiar cartel prac- 
tice; but it is always very dubious policy from the 
national standpoint, except in a temporary emergency. 
Clearly the price policy of a rationalized industry will 
need careful watching, and the question at once arises 
whether public contro! will not be essential to safeguard 
the public interest, and, if so, what form the public 
control should take. 
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This illustration may serve to indicate the thorny 
and perplexing problems which progress towards 
rationalization will certainly open up. We must be 
ready to face those problems, recognizing that we can 
only hope to grope our way, after much trial and error, 
towards satisfactory solutions. Of course, rationaliza- 
tion gives rise to difficulties. Any attempt to bring 
under the deliberate control of the human intelligence 
matters which we have previously left to chance must 
give rise to difficulties. But surely this is not an argu- 
ment for leaving things to chance. Surely to enlarge 
the sphere of conscious direction is of the very essence 
of progress. It is thus that mankind gradually masters 
his environment. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND 
NAVAL AIMS 


HE Congress of the United States to which the Presi- 

dent addressed his annual Message this week is the 

seventieth since the creation of the Republic, and the 
party situation revealed therein provides an effective illus- 
tration of the inescapable difficulties of the American Con- 
stitution. For seven years, that is to say, since the rout 
of the Wilsonians, the Republicans have been in power. 
They have had a large majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives, have held control of the Senate, and had two 
Presidents elected by enormous popular polls. It is, indeed, 
a commonplace of American politics that Mr. Coolidge has 
enjoyed the backing of a larger mass of the general public, 
with less hostility in the country, than any President has 
known since the Civil War of sixty years ago. And yet 
this remarkable, and seemingly enviable, position has not 
been reflected in President Coolidge’s standing with Con- 
gress. He has never been, in any measurable sense, the 
leader of his party. He has never possessed authority over 
the Houses of Congress. His initiative in legislation has not 
been discernible. With the exception of tax reduction—the 
policy of the two strongest members of his Cabinet—the 
major proposals with which he has identified himself have 
not commanded the assent of the majority in Congress. As 
a matter of fact, he has suffered from both Houses, in the 
four years of this Presidency, a series of checks and defeats 
which would have been unimaginable to Roosevelt or Wood- 
row Wilson. And to-day, on the eve of the electoral year, 
his Message is delivered to a Legislature which, although. 
largely new in membership, is not expected to be active 
and, as regards the Senate, contains a majority of the’ 
President’s opponents. Moreover, although elected a year 
ago, this session must of necessity be infructuous because 
passed in the shadow of the approaching presidential elec- 
tion. It is at times such as these that the thoughtful Ameri- 
can citizen may be tempted to compare the respective 
advantages of congressional and parliamentary government. 

As regards political affairs the United States has prob- 
ably never been more curiously stagnant than under Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge. Nor is it at all likely that 
the last year of the Coolidge Administration will be marked 
by any signs of important change. American politics are 
dominated by the phenomena of commercial prosperity, and 
so long as the President and his Secretary of the Treasury 
are enabled to shape the financial policy of the Administra- 
tion in this atmosphere of prosperity, Washington politics, 
both domestic and international, will continue to reflect the 
caution and indefiniteness which Europe has come to asso- 
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ciate with Mr. Coolidge. Nor, assuredly, can this be other- 
wise so long as there remains any doubt as to the possibility 
of the President’s being renominated, as candidate for a 
third term of office. That doubt is not even yet entirely 
dispelled. Mr. Coolidge’s brief announcement four 
months ago was not designed to dispel it. On the contrary, 
it was so worded as to encourage that large section of the 
Republican Party which holds the view that, as Mr. 
Coolidge has only once been elected President, his renomina- 
tion would not contravene the established practice, and 
that, all things considered, the Republicans would be well 
advised to stand by the President who has shown himself 
to be so admirable an embodiment of average American 
Qpinion and sentiment in the period of unexampled pros- 
perity. Mr. Coolidge affirms that his original statement 
stands, and should be respected. The doubt, nevertheless, 
will remain until he says in downright words, ‘‘ I will not 
run again.”’ 

The December Message is emphatically a domestic 
document, and in nothing more so than in the characteristic 
passage devoted to naval affairs, which has aroused the 
keenest interest throughout the world. The plain fact of 
the matter is that the Geneva Conference last summer on 
naval limitation was of the greatest advantage to Mr. 
Coolidge. The Washington Conference of six years ago had 
left disagreeable memories in the Republican Party, to 
which the majority of the Big-Navy propagandists belong. 
They, of course, have resented the President’s interest in 
They were afraid of the Geneva Conference, 
and rejoiced over its breakdown. Mr. Bridgeman’s pro- 
gramme was an invaluable asset to them. Lord Cecil’s 
resignation delighted them, for it supplied them with a 
telling proof of their contention that the Baldwin Govern- 
ment was resolved to maintain the supremacy of the British 
Navy. Similarly, our modest reduction in cruiser building 
annoyed them, for it was a plain indication that in practice 
the British Government did not intend to work up towards 
Mr. Bridgeman’s ridiculous figures. But Mr. Bridgeman 
and the American Big-Navy agitators have united to 
smooth Mr. Coolidge’s road. Had the Geneva Conference 
succeeded, he would have won a great popular victory. 
By its failure the reputation of Britain was gravely 
diminished. Lord Cecil was sacrificed, and Mr. Baldwin 
lost in him the only member of his Cabinet who enjoyed 
world-wide esteem as an international statesman. From al] 
this Mr. Coolidge alone stood to gain, and the naval 
section of the Message reveals how thoroughly he realizes 
the fact. 

The President asserts, in contradiction of many state- 
ments on this side, that the Geneva Conference was called 
** after most careful preparation.’’ He acknowledges that 
the United States, while being accorded much co-operation 
by Japan, was “ unable to come to an agreement with 
Great Britain ’’; and he adds the significant words, ‘‘ We 
know now that no agreement can be reached which will 
be inconsistent with a considerable building programme on 
our part.”’ That sentence is a rewording of the simple 
statement made by Mr. Coolidge at the close of the Con- 
ference, to the effect that the acceptance of the British 
proposals would have resulted in the nations being obliged 
to maintain larger navies than those at present in existence. 
That is unfortunately only too plausible, and the President 
of the United States would be putting an unimaginable 
constraint upon himself if, when presenting his conclusions 
to Congress, he should omit to underline the statement, and 
to indicate its bearing upon American naval policy. 

The question which will be asked by the British public. 
of course, is whether the Washington Government infers 
that the breakdown at Geneva compels a return to com- 
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petitive naval building. Mr. Coolidge says in plain terms 
that it does not. ‘* The failure to agree,’”’ he says, ** should 
not cause us to build either more or less than we otherwise 
should. . . . We should enter on no competition.”” The 
President, indeed, assumes that the Great Powers have 
abandoned the race in naval armaments; but, ** it should 
be made clear to all the world that, lacking a definite 
agreement, the attitude of any other country is not to be 
permitted to alter our policy.”? No Government can com- 
plain that the American President is not clear. He was 
anxious for a naval limitation agreement. But, he argues, 
since the United States is in a markedly inferior position 
as regards cruisers, any possible agreement would leave the 
Washington Government face to face with the necessity of 
continuing its own building programme. The agreement 
not having been reached, it must adopt a policy commen- 
surate with American needs, and without reference to any- 
thing that Britain or Japan may be doing. In other words, 
Mr. Coolidge states the position of the United States pre- 
cisely as Mr. Baldwin—or Lord Cecil, for that matter— 
states the position of Britain. Are we, then, no better off, 
or worse off, than we were in July before the failure at 
Geneva? The answer to that-question must depend in part 
upon the Baldwin Government, in part upon the temper of 
the American Congress, which in the course of a few weeks 
will have before it the proposals of the Navy Department 
for the building programme of 1928. 

The essence of this momentous matter is, in any case, not 
to be mistaken. The Coolidge Message is a sign of the hour. 
The President wished that his singularly inactive term of 
office might end with a treaty to arrest the naval rivalry 
between Britain and America. He understood that a pact 
would still leave the United States under the necessity of 
building up to virtual parity with Britain. Pact or no 
pact, he sees that, while pretending there is no competition, 
the United States and Britain will build against one 
another without thought of any other naval Power. The 
position is unpleasantly reminiscent of that of Britain and 
Germany at the beginning of the century. 


THE TWO FRENCH POLICIES 


Paris, DECEMBER 5TH, 1927. 


BRIAND’S speech in the Chamber last Wednes- 
1 _day—his first this year—was as eloquent and as 

empty as his speech at the Geneva Assembly in 
September. It was a hymn of praise to France as the 
Angel of Peace, but as to what French policy is on any 
given point M. Briand did not give the slightest indication. 
Hence the immense success of the speech both inside and 
outside the Chamber. The enthusiasm of the deputies, from 
the Socialists to the extreme Right (the Communists being 
the only exceptions), was reflected in the Press. The 
Temps and the VoLonté shouted for joy, and the PopuLarrE 
and the LiserTE sang together. 

One speaker in the debate on Wednesday—M. Mon- 
tigny, Radical deputy for Sarthe—struck, it is true, a note 
of criticism. He even ventured to say that the French 
Government had two policies—a remark apparently mis- 
understood by M. Poincaré, who took it to be a suggestion 
that he and M. Briand were not in agreement. What, I 
think, M. Montigny meant is what he said in an article the 
other day—that France is trying to combine a policy of 
force with a policy of peace and international co-opera- 
tion. Both policies, he remarked, have their advantages, 
but a combination of the two has the disadvantages of 
both and the advantages of neither. That able writer 
on foreign affairs, M. Jacques Bainville, who is on the 
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extreme Right, seems to be much of the same opinion, for 
he said, in an article on the treaty with Jugoslavia, that 
there was a certain duplicity in pursuing at the same time 
the policy of Locarno and the policy of separate alliances. 
There certainly is and, unfortunately, as M. Montigny says, 
it is not even a profitable duplicity. Separate alliances are 
indeed inconsistent with the spirit of the League of Nations 
and should have been forbidden by the Covenant. They 
are also inconsistent with the Protocol, although the French 
insisted in 1924 that they should be allowed to continue 
indefinitely even after the ratification of the Protocol and 
the British delegates, who had resisted the French demand, 
were instructed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to agree to it. 

M. Briand, of course, told the Chamber that the treaty 
with Jugoslavia was an application of the French * policy 
of peace ”? which tended to ** substitute juridical solutions 
for solutions of force.”” He did not venture to say, as 
some of his gramophones in the Press have said, that it 
was another Locarno. They counted, no doubt, on the 
ignorance of their readers, and they were right. My experi- 
ence is that not one Frenchman in a hundred knows any- 
thing at all about the Pact of Locarno. M. Briand, how- 
ever, was obliged to give some explanation of the fact that 
the signature of the Jugoslavian treaty was postponed for 
eighteen months, and his explanation—that the postpone- 
ment was due to a desire to allow Italy and Jugoslavia to 
come to an understanding—is not very convincing. The 
truth is that M. Briand put off the signature because he 
knew perfectly well that the treaty was incompatible 
with the Locarno policy and would be regarded by Italy as 
a reply to the Treaty of Tirana, and therefore a hostile 
act. And he signed the treaty at last because the Jugo- 
slavian Government presented him with a sort of ultimatum. 
The signature is the consequence of M. Briand’s failure to 
follow up Locarno by carrying out his Thoiry policy. He 
has returned to the policy of separate alliances. Therein 
lies the grave significance of the event. 

The facts that the treaty is accompanied by an arbitra- 
tion pact and that the League of Nations is frequently 
mentioned in it cannot conceal its purpose. In his speech 
the other day at Geneva, M. Marinkovitch, the Jugoslavian 
Foreign Minister, said that the object of the treaty was to 
give Jugoslavia further guarantees for her security because 
those given by the Covenant of the League of Nations were 
insufficient. So, in the view of the Jugosiavian Governmer, 
it is a defensive treaty of alliance, like the pre-war Franco- 
Russian treaty—and we know what the consequences of 
the latter were. The text of the treaty shows that its 
chief aim is the same as that of the Protocol—to stereotype 
the status quo in Europe. It is aimed against Italy, what- 
ever M. Briand may say, but it is also aimed against Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria. Quite evidently, M. Marinkovitch 
meant that, if any attempt should be made to alter the 
status quo in Albania or elsewhere to the detriment of 
Jugoslavia, France would be bound to go to the aid of 
the latter. That is the Jugoslavian view. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether and to what extent M. Briand 
shares it. 

It is significant that for the first time there have been 
protests in French papers against the sipnature of a treaty 
of alliance—nearly all in papers of the Right. The only 
papers of the Left that have made any objection are the 
Sor and L’Humanit&. No doubt sympathy with Italian 
Fascism has been a factor in the protests of the Right, 
but there is a genuine fear of a return to the division of 
Europe into hostile camps. It is justified. Italy has 
already retorted with a treaty of alliance with Albania, 
which M. Markovitch, as a hint in his speech at Geneva 
shows, holds to be incompatible with the Covenant, 
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although for my part I can see little difference between it 
and the treaty between France and Jugoslavia. Whatever 
difference there is is purely one of form. In both cases 
no real change is made by the treaties as such in the Euro- 
pean situation. The importance of both is in the tendency 
that they indicate, and in their probable consequences. 
France and Italy have begun a competition for clients. 
France has the start, for she has five, and Italy at present 
can hope for only three—Spain, Hungary, and Bulgaria— 
for Albania, of course, does not count as an ally. The aim 
of Italian policy will, therefore, inevitably be to detach 
clients from France, and in certain circumstances she may 
succeed, The relations between Italy and Poland are 
already very close—Italy was called in recently as mediator 
in the dispute between Poland and Lithuania—and fear 
that Poland might be detached from France probably 
accounts at least in part for the French insistence on a 
British guarantee of the Polish frontiers. The fear is no 
doubt encouraged at Warsaw. The veiled conflict between 
France and Italy and the open breach between Great Britain 
and Russia have given Poland an opportunity of which 
the present very able Polish Foreign Minister is making a 
skilful use. I should not be surprised if Poland played off 
France and Italy against each other at Geneva, and ex- 
ploited British hostility to Russia. 

M. Montigny is right. By refusing to choose between 
the policy of Locarno and the policy of alliances, France 
risks losing the advantages of both. The treaty with Jugo- 
slavia completes the network of alliances with which France 
has covered the Continent. That network is formed by nine 
treaties—the five that France has made with Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia respec- 
tively; the treaties between Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, Czechgslovakia and Rumania, and Rumania and 
Jugoslavia, which constitute the Little Entente; and the 
treaty of March 26th, 1926, between Poland and Rumania. 
Five of these—the Franco-Belgian and Franco-Polish 
treaties and the three treaties between the Powers of the 
Little Entente—are declared to be accompanied by secret 
military conventions, which, in defiance of the Covenant, 
have not been registered and published. It is almost cer- 
tain that there is such a convention between Poland and 
Rumania, and there is undoubtedly one between France 
and Czechoslovakia. If there are not yet military conven- 
tions between France and Rumania and Jugoslavia respec- 
tively, there probably will be. The combination is a formid- 
able one, for it could probably put in the field something 
like fifteen million trained soldiers. Marshal Foch has at 
his disposal the largest armed forces ever at the disposal 
of any military commander in history. But, if Italy suc- 
ceeded in detaching Poland and Rumania from France, as 
is not impossible—a marked symptom in Europe is the 
tendency of countries with dictatorships or quasi-dictator- 
ships to come together—and Germany became, as she would 
become, the arbiter between the two groups, French security 
would not be worth much. 

There is only one path to real security for France—a 
frank acceptance of the Locarno policy and all that it 
implies, and close co-operation with Germany and Great 
Britain—but she cannot take it without abandoning her 
policy, of alliances. By that policy, as by her pre-war 
alliance with Russia, France has surrendered her freedom of 
action and exposed herself to the constant danger of black- 
mail. Her allies will not allow her frankly to accept the 
policy of Locarno and Thoiry. Yet, if she accepted it, she 
could snap her fingers at Poland and be indifferent to Italian 
influence in the Balkans. She would be free as well as 
secure. Unfortunately, France hesitates to take the plunge. 
How far the set-back to Locarno and Thoiry has gone is 
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shown by the present attitude of the Left in France, includ- 
ing even the Socialists. Even M. Montigny said in his 
speech last Wednesday that the Radical Party had never 
proposed the evacuation of the Rhineland without com- 
pensating guarantees. What guarantees? The compensa- 
tion for the evacuation is the guarantee of the Eastern 
frontiers of France and Belgium by Great Britain and Italy 
in the Pact of Locarno, and France—or at least M. Briand 

entered before the signature of the Pact into a ‘* gentle- 
man’s agreement ’’ to evacuate, which was confirmed at 
Thoiry. But even for M. Montigny, one of the most 
enlightened men in the French Radical Party, Locarno is 
not enough. There are very few people in France for whom 
it is enough—or even an advantage at all. I meet many 
people that want an alliance with Germany against Britain, 
fewer that would like an alliance with Britain against Ger- 
many, very few indeed favourable to co-operation with both 
Germany and Britain. Anglophobia is now very prevalent, 
especially on the Left. Two or three weeks ago a French 
Socialist said in my presence that a military alliance with 
Germany—the proposal of a small section of German 
Nationalists whose sole object is to enable Germany to arm 
again—would be better than the present state of affairs. 
But even the supporters of a Franco-German alliance 
against Britain are not willing to evacuate the Rhineland 
without ‘* guarantees.’’ Nobody ever says definitely what 
guarantees, but a fashionable proposal is that Germany 
should be asked never to agree to the ** Anschluss ”’ with 
Austria, which is permitted by the Peace Treaties with the 
consent of the League of Nations. It is apparently believed 
that this is a practical proposal ! 

The outlook is far from hopeful either in France or in 
Europe generally. The disarmament conference is doomed 
to failure, for there is no chance of arriving at any system 
of ** security ’’ that will satisfy France and her Allies, who 
will refuse to disarm. The whole ‘“* security ”’ business is 
merely a device of the French General Staff to prevent 
disarmament. Under the Protocol it would become one of 
the principal functions of the League of Nations to see that 
every country was sufficiently armed. In view of the atti- 
tude of the Left, it is difficult to have much hope so far 
as France is concerned. I have been reading the remark- 
able book on the Franco-Russian alliance just published 
by M. Georges Michon, the historian of the Revolution 
(** L’Alliance Franco-Russe,’”? Delpeuch), and have been 
struck by the way in which history is repeating itself. The 
Radicals are supporting the policy of alliances, as they 
supported the Franco-Russian alliance. The opposition of 
the Socialists to the policy of alliances is even weaker than 
was their opposition to the Russian alliance—so weak as to 
be almost non-existent. The Press is still in the hands of 
the Government and the General Staff, as it was thirty 
years ago, and is still dealing out dope which is still swal- 
lowed by the public. The influence that the Russian 
Government brought to bear on the Press in 1912 is being 
exercised in the same way by the Governments of France’s 
allies, although there is no reason to suppose that M. Poin- 
caré is now acting as the intermediary in its distribution. 

So far as I can see, there is only one hope—that Great 
Britain should force France to choose between the two 
policies that she is now trying to run together. We gave 
the Locarno guarantee on conditions that have not been 
fulfilled, and their non-fulfilment nullifies the purpose for 
which we gave it. We have the right to ask France 
whether she proposes to fulfil the conditions and to say 
that, if not, we propose to withdraw the guarantee. It 
is probable that, if we took that course, the French would 
suddenly discover that the Locarno guarantee was not 
valueless after all. 

Rosert DE. 
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ITALY AND TUNISIA 


F serious conversations are at last to take place between 

France and Italy it is obvious that one of the main sub- 

jects of discussion will be the position of Italians in the 
French Protectorate of Tunisia. The present untidy 
arrangement, which maintains the existing national rights 
of the Italian population, but threatens to change them at 
three months’ notice, is totally unsatisfactory to both 
parties. 

Tunisia furnishes a good example of the injury caused 
by the play of international rivalries to the peaceful 
development of Mediterranean territories. The essential 
difficulty of the problem is that, while the Protectorate is 
French and the principal economic interests are in French 
hands, the natural flow of European immigration is from 
Sicily. The Italian population numbers 89,000, the French 
only 71,000. There is no hope that the balance can be 
redressed by attracting a sufficient number of settlers 
directly from France. In face of that impossibility the 
French authorities soon after the war adopted the hazardous 
policy of attempting to denationalize and assimilate the 
Italian population. They began by denouncing the Con- 
vention of 1896, which guaranteed in perpetuity the rights 
of Italian immigrants to keep their nationality. Prompt 
and strong objections came from Rome. The Convention, 
therefore, remains in force, but only on the precarious basis 
of provisional renewal for three months at a time. What 
the French desire is to replace it by an agreement similar 
to that made with the British in respect of the Maltese in 
Tunisia. If that were done, immigrants or their children 
would become French on reaching military age, subject to 
their own individual right of refusal, while the grand- 
children of immigrants would be reckoned as French from 
birth. The Italian Government stands out for the full and 
permanent maintenance of the old Convention. 

In default of a new Convention ensuring the ultimate 
conversion of Italians into Frenchmen by force of law the 
authorities of the Protectorate fell back on the plan of 
stimulating voluntary naturalization. This scheme, again, 
has been countered by a lively propagandist campaign in 
favour of Italian nationalism which has received osten- 
tatious aid from Rome. By various forms of economic in- 
ducement the French succeeded in naturalizing a consider- 
able number of railway and tramway workers, small shop- 
keepers and small manufacturers. The more important 
business groups, the members of liberal professions, the 
fishermen, miners, farmers and agricultural workers have, 
however, remained practically untouched. With a maxi- 
mum of 1,857 naturalizations of Italians in 1925, the limit 
of success for this kind of pressure has almost been reached. 
It is clearly not enough, since, by the mere effect of the 
birth-rate, the Italian community grows by about 8,000 a 
year. 

Meanwhile, the two campaigns go on, with quiet French 
persistence on one side and all the brio of Fascism on the 
other. French colonial writers express alarm at what they 
regard as an attempt to create an imperium in imperio. 
Fascist newspapers refer to Tunisia’as an Italian colony 
administered by the French. Nationalist organizations in 
Rome pose as the benevolent guardians of Italian associa- 
tions in the Protectorate. Lecturers are sent to the schools 
and social centres. The Union of Old Combatants is recon- 
stituted in order, the French say, to give it a Fascist 
colour. It may be doubted whether all this demonstrative 
activity provokes, or will provoke, a response from the 
Italians in Tunisia proportionate to the energy expended. 
These industrious settlers, who are regarded on all hands 
as admirable colonists, are less concerned about the regime 
of the Protectorate than about their own humble economic 
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problems. Nor is the French community quite as enthusi- 
astic as the Resident-General in favour of the policy of 
stimulating naturalization. Some influential members of 
it, from motives more or less interested, think that the 
pace is too rapid. 

It is for Paris and Rome to solve the political problem. 
If the interests of the French and Italian communities, not 
to speak of those of the 2,000,000 native Tunisians, were 
solely consulted, it should not be impossible to find a satis- 
factory compromise. The unfortunate circumstance is that 
if negotiations begin they will do so, not in that relatively 
favourable atmosphere, but in the conditions created by 
the Mediterranean rivalries of two Great Powers. There 
lies the real difficulty. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


FELT some sympathy with Lord Cushendun’s reported 

cry at Geneva ‘* Don’t give us any more stuff to read.”’ 

The illusion so dear to bureaucracies everywhere that 
something written on a piece of paper is equivalent to 
something done is certainly not unknown at Geneva. The 
accumulation of documents may be pursued as an end in 
itself; it occupies the mind gently but uselessly, and may 
cover a naked reality with decent figleaves. The old hands 
will no doubt put Lord Cushendun’s indiscretion down to 
inexperience ; he has not quite got the tone of the place. He 
actually appealed to one of the committees to ‘* get a move 
on.’ This sort of thing is really not done. I should not 
expect Lord Cushendun to succeed where greater men than 
he have failed, but I think this impatience is in accord with 
the feelings of plain persons. There is a growing and a 
salutary impatience with the rate of progress towards dis- 
armament. People read the correspondents’ reports of the 
committees and commissions either with a cynical shrug or 
with depression, according to temperament. They look for 
and fail to find the slightest reliable evidence of the inten- 
tion of any country under the impulsion of the League to 
do anything serious towards reducing its own armaments. 
The anxiety of every great nation to disarm its most dan- 
gerous neighbour is apparent—-disarmament by proxy as 
it were. The only hope is that the peoples will get more 
and more impatient, and in the end exercise an effective 
pressure on the clever people who prepare documents and 
provide ingenious reasons for postponements. When that 
happens and not until, we shall ‘‘ get a move on.” 

* * . 

A much more resounding indiscretion was, of course, 
committed by M. Litvinoff. The Russian mentality is 
simple. The problem is disarmament? Very well then, let 
us all disarm. Russia with childlike directness informs the 
nations immersed in the complexities of the case that they 
are all like the man who stayed in prison for years until it 
occurred to him to open the door and walk out. I am well 
aware that it is not really so easy as that, but I think that 
(with some notable exceptions that everyone would expect 
to see) the scolding of the Russians has been overdone in 
our Press. Their simplicity is not without cunning, but it 
is also not without value. Many people who do not write 
leading articles think that the bombshell was exactly what 
was wanted. It has done what years of conferences could 
not do—made everybody talk about disarmament. And 
popular comment so far as I can overhear if. tends to regard 
the Russian offer as well-intentioned, and as only too sen- 
sible to stand a chance of consideration. There is not, as a 
matter of fact, the slightest reason to believe that the Bol- 
sheviks are insincere, self-righteous though they may be. 
Of course they want disarmament, and so do we and every 
other hag-ridden and terrified nation, and of course dis- 
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armament is impossible until there is the will to disarm, 
and that is lacking in the Governments, but active ard ever 
more active in the peoples. Nothing is easier than to de- 
ride the Russian gesture, or to define it as an outrage on 
the prunes and prisms of diplomatic deportment. When 
everything has been said in the way of derision, contempt, 
and critical common sense, the strange and revolutionary 
truth remains that the way to disarm—is to get rid of 
armaments, or they will surely get rid of us, our lives, 
property, and civilization. 
* * * 

The meeting at Geneva between Sir Austen and Lit- 
vinoff must have been a scene of comedy. I used to see 
the latter now and then during his ambiguous London mis- 
sion. He was then a stout man with a puffy pale counten- 
ance—not at all the typical Jew—deliberate, but copious in 
speech. He always struck me as extraordinarily resourceful 
and subtle; he knew everything in the situation before him, 
and was ready for everything. A man with all the appear- 
ance of good humour and candour, and using those qualities 
as he used everything else as weapons in the war of propa- 
ganda. At the back of his mind all the time was, one 
felt, a perfectly rigid and inflexible creed, which he served 
with ever-ready talent for making rapid use of the circum- 
stances of the moment. He could be quite brutally frank, 
or evasively verbose as best served his purpose; in short, a 
well-equipped and even formidable person. Sir Austen is 
himself in his different way a man of few ideas not easily 
changed, but his technique for expressing them and making 
them acceptable to enemies is much less accomplished. The 
clash of personalities on Monday was sharp, and, I imagine, 
the conventions of diplomatic reserve would come in par- 
ticularly useful. Litvinoff is not the man to be intimidated 
by the glare of Sir Austen’s monocle, and Sir Austen would 
need the help of all his impressive fagade to conceal the 
fact that he does not regard Litvinoff as a desirable person 
for a British Foreign Secretary to know. 

* * * 


I do not think that any newspaper on this side ven- 
tured to comment upon the remarkable wording of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s Thanksgiving Proclamation. It was indeed 
little noticed, though it has been the theme of sarcasm in 
private. One could not but envy the President from afar 
his hearty tone of familiarity with the Almighty, who is, 
as it were, congratulated upon his success in ministering 
to American prosperity. ‘* Almighty God has continued to 
bestow upon us.the light of His countenance and we have 
prospered.”? This has a ring of national self-complacency 
in it which the nations of benighted Europe could hardly 
hope to attain. I have been reading with interest a cutting 
sent to me from the CurisTian CENTURY, a leading 
American religious journal which comments on the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation with refreshing candour. This journal 
gravely takes the President to task for his lack of humility 
—‘* if we do not precisely thank God that we are not as 
other men, the sensitive ear will catch echoes of the 
Pharisee’s prayer.” As to Mr. Coolidge’s reference to 
friendly relations with all the world, the paper says bluntly 
what a foreign critic might hesitate to say, that “‘ there 
is a rising tide of hatred in the world, particularly in 
Europe, against us, hatred born of envy and fear,”’ and it 
goes on to raise the question whether “* such unimaginative 
religiosity is not more dangerous than frank secularism.” 
This remarkable article is an interesting corrective, and 
shows that the dangers of overwhelming wealth and success 
are present in many American minds, however loudly the 


President may blow the trumpet in Zion. 
* * * 


When recently I deplored the vast increase in gambling 
brought in by greyhound racing, I was rebuked by esteemed 
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correspondents as a backslider from Liberalism. I was 
advised to read Mill on Liberty and told that people must 
be allowed to go to the Devil in their own way, especially, 
apparently, if they are poor and ignorant. If I were to 
attempt to argue this out properly I should need a large 
share of THE NaTIon space. I only return to the subject 
for a moment to draw attention to what my critics must 
regard as the deplorable illiberalism of Sir John Simon. The 
totalizator is certain to be introduced, for Mr. Churchill 
sees in it a means of increasing the revenue from the betting 
tax by making its collection more certain. This does not 
satisfy an old-fashioned Liberal like Sir John Simon, who 
has the courage to say that he ‘* looks with suspicion upon 
proposals, however ingenious, for new taxes, if these taxes 
can only be made productive by exploiting the vices and 
encouraging the weaknesses of human nature.’’ This, 
surely, is not only in the true Liberal tradition, it is also 
a plea for social decency. He makes the point I tried to 
put in discussing this gambling business: that there is 
really something else to be thought about than whether 
(a) people like doing a thing, and (b) whether their doing 
it brings in money to the Treasury. If it were not so the 
Government ought not to hesitate for a moment to run 
State lotteries, or to turn a ready penny out of any other 
lucrative form of demoralization. Sir John Simon, by the 
way, is the first lawyer to note that the totalizator will make 
hay of the betting law as it stands, for, of course, every 
totalizator will be a ‘* place.’’ It is true that the law is 
evaded by a trick on every racecourse, but the totalizator, 
while it will end the hypocrisy, will also end even the shadow 
of State disapproval of gambling. People will not merely 
go to the Devil in their own way—the Government will put 
up the signposts. 
~ * * 

The effort now being made both in Australia and this 
country to save the remnant of the aborigines raises an 
interesting point for discussion. What attitude are we to 
adopt towards a race such as this, which, if left to the 
play of circumstances must die out under the pressure of a 
superior or at any rate a more elaborate civilization? The 
Archbishop of Canterbury supplies one answer when he 
says in effect that to acquiesce in the inevitability of ex- 
tinction is not Christianity, whatever else it may be. 
Opinion in Australia has changed very much on this subject 
in recent years. It is no longer accepted at all generally 
that the black is so inferior that he must go, and so worth- 
less that it does not matter much if he does. The most 
enlightened people at any rate now answer thatit is the duty 
and even the interest of the predominant white to preserve 
this most interesting race, the last survivors of Neolithic 
man. The duty is that expressed by the Archbishop, and 
as to the interest, it is beginning to be seen that the black, 
if protected from avoidable degeneration, may be useful to 
the white by the employment of his peculiar gifts, as hunts- 
man or even as tiller of the soil. The fatalistic argument 
is certainly losing its popularity, and there are hopes that 
the Federal Government will take up the question of safe- 
guarding the future of the remaining blacks in a spirit at 
once scientific and humane. 

~ 7 7 

One of my books for Christmas giving this year will 
be a novel by a writer hitherto unknown to me, Edith 
O’Shaughnessy. It is called ** Viennese Medley,” and you 
can get it in Cape’s three and sixpenny series. It is a tale 
of life in Vienna in the terrible winter that followed the out- 
break of the peace when the victors were calmly throttling 
the life out of Austria, and is concerned with a group of 
bitterly impoverished and starving middle-class folk, the 
whole bound together by the personality of an old aunt. 
The thing is full of pity and tenderness, not in the least 
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mawkish ; rather it is strong and wholesome, and keeps alive 
by art a tragedy that should never be forgotten, lest it 
happen again. I am not in the least ashamed to say that 
certain searching passages in this book broke me down, and 
that not only in pity, but in anger at the unspeakable, the 
incorrigible stupidity of man’s cruelty to man. | 

* + 


I have often wondered why the reporters always insert 
** laughter ”’ after every jest in a speech. The impression 
given that the orator was interrupted by the uncontrollable 
mirth of his audience is untrustworthy. It often happens 
that the “‘ laughter ’’ only occurs the next day in (or at) 
the report. Since the Master of Balliol got into hot water 
with the women’s colleges at Oxford, I realize the impor- 
tance, nay, the necessity, of ticketing every joke with 
**laughter.”? It is a valuable safeguard. When Dr. 
Lindsay told the sad tale of the Balliol man who went to the 
bad as the result of his addiction to afternoon tea at Lady 
Margaret Hall, the reporter forgot the *‘ laughter.’”? Conse- 
quently many people did not know that it was a joke at all, 
as it had not the usual trade mark. Dr. Lindsay was 
assailed with the indignation of outraged persons, who 
would have left him alone if the remark had been war- 
ranted nonsense in the usual way. Perhaps the safest plan 
is te imitate the alleged custom of some politicians, and 
hand your MS. speech to the Press with the ‘* cheers ”’ and 
** laughter ”? carefully inserted beforehand at the right 
places. 

+ * * 

In the debate on the training of juvenile unemployed 
the other day the Labour Minister used a bold simile. He 
said that the Government did not go in for “* blind visions.” 
But long ago Milton wrote an even bolder description, not 
without a point for these days :— 

‘* Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! ... 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed,’ &c. 

* * * 

Mr. Shaw has been making gramophone records by 
way of allowing students to hear how English should be 
spoken. ‘* Slow it (the record) down until you feel you are 
listening to an amiable old gentleman with a rather pleasant 
Irish voice, then that is me.’? Mr. Shaw says there is no 
such thing as ideally correct English. Still, an approxima- 


tion may be attempted. Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE VILNA QUESTION 


Srr,—Whilst in full agreement with your powerful 
criticism of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s short-sighted League 
policy (he is the real ‘‘ meddlesome Matty ”’ from the League 
point of view), I do not see the force of your argument that 
the Vilna episode illustrates the futility of the search for an 
automatic test of aggression. So obvious, indeed, was the 
League’s duty to intervene, even under the terms of the 
Covenant, that you characterize its inaction as a deplorable 
failure. How far this failure was due to a general under- 
standing amongst the Powers to take advantage of the vague- 
ness of the Covenant is not ascertainable, but surely under 
the Protocol the affair could not have been winked at so 
easily? 

In other words, is not something on the lines of the 
Protocol (plus, of course, substantial disarmament as a quid 
pro quo for the security offered) necessary, not to improve 
upon the Covenant, but to ensure that it is used?—Yours, &c., 

R. M. BRADBURY. 


[It would have been just as easy to wink at the affair 
under the Protocol as under the Covenant ; formally, Poland 
committed no act of war or of aggression. Incidentally, 
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Vilna, acquired by Poland in this manner, is now part of 
the Eastern status quo, which the Protocol would bind us 
to uphold.—Ed., NAaTION.] 


THE ALTERNATIVE VOTE 

S1r,—In the House of Commons every question is decided 
by an absolute majority. Indeed, it cannot be otherwise, 
because there are only two Division Lobbies—Ayes to the 
right, Noes to the left. Hence, it is desirable that every 
M.P. should be an absolute majority representative. (By an 
absolute majority representative is meant one who has polled 
more than half of the valid votes cast at his election.) Such 
‘“a consummation devoutly to be wished ’’ can be effectuated 
by adopting the Alternative Vote. 

Under the present system of election by a relative 
majority, 131 out of 615 Members of Parliament are minority 
representatives, whilst under P.R., or Proportional Repre- 
sentation, it is plain to foresee that the number of minority 
representatives will, at least, be doubled. 

Take, for example, a five-member constituency polling 
200,000 votes. The quota in this instance will be 33,334, and 
every candidate who obtains that number—after indulging 
in count after count, shuffling ballot papers, and transferring 
votes from candidate to candidate—will be declared elected. 
It may be that not one of the five will have obtained an abso- 
lute majority of the 200,000, and it is highly probable that 
four out of the five will be minority representatives. 

Things are confused now under the relative majority 
method, but under P.R. it will be a case of ‘t confusion worse 
confounded.’’—Yours, &c., 

WILLIAM CLOUGH. 

The Shroggs, Steeton. 

December 5th, 1927. 


RATIONALIZATION 


Str,—Mr. J. M. Keynes, in his article on the Cotton Yarn 
Association in THE NATION of November 19th, uses the new 
business term ‘‘ rationalization.” 

As he puts it between inverted commas we may, perhaps, 
hope that his use of it does not imply approval of it as a 
term. For surely it is a most objectionable one. The object 
of selecting, to signify rationing, a much longer word which 
already has another quite different meaning, can only be 
that of introducing a sort of subtle ambiguity bv giving some 
of the flavour of the old meaning to the new term. 

Rationing of output may or may not be a good thing—TI 
do not pretend to know—but to suggest to the subconscious 
mind, by means of a verbal trick, that it is pre-eminently 
reasonable, seems to savour of—if I, too, may coin a petitio 
principii word—humbuguity.—Yours, &c., 

Haroip W. H. HEtsy. 

Maelcombe, East Prawle, Devon. 

November 23rd, 1927. 


We refer to this letter in a leading article.—Ep., NATION. ] 


THE WAR GUILT QUESTION 


Str,—I hasten to agree with Mr. Charles Wright that the 
question of moral responsibility for the war is one of his- 
torical fact requiring a judicial mind, but I regret that he 
proceeds to judgment without regard to either fact or law. 

‘‘It is fairly clear,’’ he says, ‘‘ that the devils of the 
piece were the German military authorities.’’ Apparently 
he has never heard of Sazonoff or Isvolsky. But that is 
merely to repeat the allegation instead of establishing the 
fact. It is the very charge to be judicially examined. 

Having assumed the truth of the accusation, he proceeds 
to justify the penalty, since the German people are ‘‘ liable 
to pay for the misdeeds’ of their rulers. With so easy a 
gesture are the monstrous extortions of the Reparation 
Commission homologated, proving what in another sentence 
the writer appears to deny, ‘‘ that reparations rest on this 
declaration of guilt.” 

This question is not for Germans only, but for all good 
Europeans, since the peace we desire cannot be secured if 
it continuesto rest on what so many regard as a documentary 
falsehood. If I were able to adopt Mr. Wright's classifica- 
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tion into ‘‘sane’’ and (presumably) insane, which since 
1914 I find less easy than of yore, I would argue that the 
former class were on the increase, and the test would be 
this: Do you agree that Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles 
was conceived in the heat and fever of the war spirit, and 
that it would be impossible to frame such an indictment 
to-day? 

1 fully agree with Mr. Wright that ‘‘ a public inquiry " 
would be ‘‘a source of exasperation,’’ though not to any 
‘“ sane’ person, but only to those unjudicial minds which 
would rather nurse vindictiveness than do justice, and prefer 
to vuild a policy of revenge on an unsubstantiated tradi- 
tion.—Yours, &c., 


WALTER WALSH. 
December 6th, 1927. 


THAT EMPIRE CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


Sir,—With regard to the recommendation that Christmas 
puddings should be made entirely of Empire produce, I 
suspect that the housewife is still a true Free Trader. That 
is not to say that she necessarily prefers foreign produce. 
(Once and for all may I scotch that ridiculous fallacy 
attributed to Free Traders?) It merely means, to quote Mr. 
Churchill’s famous definition, that she claims the right to 
buy ‘‘ whatever she wants, wherever she chooses, at her own 
good pleasure, without restriction or discouragement from 
the State ’’; and I should be very much surprised if any 
housewife to-day would risk the quality of her pudding if 
she were to find that the best currants came from Greece, or 
would omit the vital orange and lemon juice if Empire 
oranges and lemons were not available. 

I sympathize with housewives who, according to com- 
plaints in even the tariff Press, are being asked to pay two- 
pence or threepence more for Empire than for foreign raisins 
and currants, and who are doubtless made by State-financed 
advertisement to feel unpatriotic if they refuse. I fear that 
the ‘‘ Buy British’ tendency has been used in some cases 
by unscrupulous traders as an excuse to raise prices. 

What do the housewives say?—Yours, &c., 

E. G. BRUNKER. 

Free Trade Union, 

69, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL SITE 

Sir,—I see a paragraph in your paper of November 26th 
suggesting that the site of the Foundling Hospital should be 
as a theatre with a fine approach. Surely it must be 
remembered that this site was bought for and has been used 
for nearly two hundred vears for the good of children. In the 
poor crowded streets round there are thousands of children 
whose feet never run on grass—who sit all day in schools, 
and sleep at night in overcrowded rooms, to whom t! 
oasis in a desert of bricks and mortar would mean hea! 
joy, and happiness. It could be used all school hours as an 
open-air school and during play hours as a real playground. 

In the centre of the greatest city in the world surely 
money can be found to provide this much-needed and beau- 
tiful snace with its fine trees for the use of generations and 
generations of children. There are endless theatres, picture 
palaces, and such like for those who can afford them. Fresh 
air and grass and trees are needed for these small people 
who cannot afford fares or get escorts to go to the distant 
parks. 

I do beg you will do all in your power to secure this space 
for our Central London children, for a purpose that would 
be dear to the heart of Captain Coram, and to many of the 
present-day people who work among the children of this 
neighbourhood and know the endless one-room tenement 
houses where these children play and where power of 
disease resistance becomes low for want of sun and air. 

At a Girl Guides’ rally there this summer the small 
brothers were allowed to be present. Did they watch the 
exciting games of the rally? No; they ran about on all 
fours in the long grass, and when I asked what they were 
doing, they said, ‘‘ We are tigers!’’ How seldom can such joy 
be theirs, and how seldom in life have we the power of giving 
such real and intense pleasure. 
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Come along, England! and give to the children you pen 
in the centre of your greatest city this lovely green garden 
of happiness—you will never regret it.—Yours, &c., 

MARGARET A. BEDFORD. 

St. Andrew's Rectory, Holborn, E.C. 

November 29th, 1927. 


GRAND OPERA IN ENGLAND 

Srr,—Referring to the paragraph by ‘‘ Kappa’”’ in this 
week's issue, he states that ‘‘ grand opera in this country 
does not pay, and is not possible without subsidy in some 
form.” 

I agree, but do not the same conditions exist on the Con- 
tinent? There, however, they are more logical, and grand 
opera receives aid either from the State or the municipalties. 

Instead therefore of the promoters of grand opera up- 
braiding the British musical public for lack of support, why 
have they not sought to persuade the State to vote the sub- 
sidy? If we are told that they have endeavoured to secure 
this help, but that the proposition has been turned down, 
may I, with all respect, suggest the following for the con- 
sideration of the League of Opera? 

To the best of my recollection over two million wireless 
licences have been issued and are in force at a fee of 10s. per 
annum. Why not approach the B.B.C. and secure the alloca- 
tion of sixpence per annum on each licence and thus obtain 
an income of fifty thousand pounds a year? It is recent his 
tory how the B.B.C. organized a season of Promenade Con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall, and surely some similar arrangement 
could be made in connection with grand opera. 

Lest it be thought that the above suggestion savours of 
robbing some other person’s hen-roost, may I add that I hold 
a wireless licence and that I took the first opportunity I had 
of hearing the B.N.O.C. in Liverpool perform the ‘‘ Meister- 
singers ’’ as the result of my hearing an excellent broadcast 
of the same company’s performance of the work in Leeds.— 
Yours, &c., H. D. WALKDEN. 

Inglenook, Grange Lane, Gateacre, Liverpool. 

December 4th, 1927. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Sir,—Much criticism and general interest have been 
evoked by the new coinage. Is it not true that the whole 
question of design in such matters should be subjected to 
more critical scrutiny? The new coinage has been settled, 
and the discussion of its merits or defects is now of little 
avail. Even more important is the possible revision of the 
design of postage stamps and treasury notes. It is not suffi- 
ciently realized that foreigners and visitors judge us very 
largely by such external symbols, which come immediately 
under their notice, and that our reputation for backwardness 
in industrial design is of serious disadvantage to us in trade. 
The Paris Exhibition of Decorative Arts showed that England 
is too much in a *‘ backwater,’’ and also what an actual cor- 
mercial asset the French and Swedish, for example, have 
made of their artistic enterprise. 

The Government, as the largest employer and patron, 
could do much to set an example. There has been an out- 
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that was when a designer was allowed, without any restric- 
tions being imposed, to design the symbol that became ass3o- 
ciated with the British Empire Exhibitions and appeared cn 
our postmarks, although it was carefully excluded from the 
special Exhibition postage stamps—namely, the Wembley iion 
(to give it its popular title) designed by Mr. Herrick. All 
questions of the design should be treated in the spirit that 
actuated those in authority when they allowed Mr. Herrick 
to design the Wembley lion. It is essentially a matter for 
those of proved competence, and official ignorance or -us- 
picion of really able designers has placed Great Britain far 
behind Europe in many other spheres than that of coins and 
notes. It is this overcautious and unenterprising attitude 
which, in the opinion of this Association, reacts so unfavour- 
ably on the prospects of British industry.—Yours, &c., 
M. E. PHEYSEY, 

Secretary, Design and Industries Association. 

6, Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, W.C.1. 
November 23rd, 1927. 
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MORITURUS 
By W. L. COURTNEY. 


moods and experiences of a man preparing to ‘* cross 

the Bar.’’ In the course of a long life, the thought 
of death seems afar; but after seventy it behoves us to be 
on our guard and to watch for the signals of the advancing 
hosts of Death. What, then, is the prevalent feature, the 
reflection which comes most often to the consciousness? It 
is the strange feeling, when one watches the full tide of 
humanity in London streets, that all this marvellous 
panorama of light and colour and shade will be going on 
and I shall not be there to see it! It seems incredible that 
pageantry like this should go on in my absence, and one 
seems to understand the point of view of Bishop Berkeley 
and the doctrines of the Idealists that ‘* things exist only 
so far as they are perceived.’’ I remember a parody (was 
it by Belloc?) on this simple Idealism :— 


] ANY people have asked me as to the feelings and 


‘* God 
Must have found it remarkably odd 
That the juniper tree 
Should continue to be 
When there was no one about in the Quad! ” 


The gradual failure of human powers is a curiously 
significant history of decline. And you can study the pro- 
cess from beginning to end from the standpoint of yourself. 
Of course, one cannot altogether trust the record of con- 
sciousness, and the record itself has to be tested from the 
outside, as it were, by external standards. But as it is 
notoriously difficult to get any estimate based on the obser- 
vation of friends and relations, one is all the more inclined 
to trust to intuition to keep us supplied with the data we 
require. What is it that goes first? On the whole, I think 
it is Memory, and I venture to add that loss in the region 
of memory is the greatest distress of all. Loss of memory 
takes many forms. Sometimes it is forgetfulness of names. 
You are anxious, for instance, to introduce A. to B. As 
you walk towards him you are suddenly aware that you 
have forgotten his name. You turn to B., hoping that he 
may be able to help—but no—you have forgotten his name 
also! And you stand, looking an absolute idiot, or with 
suspicions growing about you that you are guilty of some 
stupid joke or that you are drunk. Loss of memory in- 
volves all kinds of miserable consequences. You cannot 
deliver a lecture; you cannot make an after-dinner speech. 
You may try, but only to invite disaster. The worst of it 
is that as long as you keep to an ordinary conversation level, 
you are all right and you need not reveal your infirmity. 
But any special episode of interest involving a heightened 
voice or the telling of a story, and you are done. 

So far I have discovered that Old Age means a general 
collapse, a weakening everywhere of vital force. This 
collapse may occur suddenly, or else it may spread itself 
over a considerable period of time. A general paralysis may 
attack each function separately or it may come “ all of a 
heap,” as we say colloquially. It gives no indication of 
its coming—indeed, it is when one feels remarkably well— 
better than usual—that the dread enemy marshals its forces 
and begins its insidious and devastating warfare. Memory, 
as I have already remarked, goes first. What takes second 
place? I think the next function to suffer is muscular 
decay. You look with dismay at your shrunken limbs— 
where have the muscular legs disappeared? And the im- 
poverished arms, too weak to carry the weight you put 
upon them? Try for yourselves to carry the week-end case; 
or, rather, do not try anything of the kind lest you become a 
mockery for your friends! Or take one more decisive test— 
why are you apt to become giddy and even to tremble—so 
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that the little boys in the street call attention to your 
possible inebriation ? 

I go back to some of those curious experiences which 
happen to the aged. Morituri te salutamus, as every old 
man must whisper or murmur as he greets the circle of his 
acquaintance and waves to them his farewell. One sensa- 
tion, very difficult to describe, seems appropriate, as though 
Nature with kindly intent was trying to make things rela- 
tively pleasant to her worn-out children. It comes some- 
times in the morning when one is beginning another day, 
sometimes on going to bed when one realizes that another 
date has to be wiped off the calendar. The odd feeling 
prevails of a ‘* Distance,’’ ever growing, and life moving 
gradually to some close. A steady Disappearance, is the 
prevalent idea. Life has come and poured its treasures 
in our laps and now is asking for each several treasure to be 
returned, It was only a loan, not a gift; it never belonged 
to us, and now can be recalled—whatever may be the par- 
ticular treasure which we cherished and called our own. To 
one man this perhaps might be physical strength, which dis- 
tinguished him above his fellows: or it might be a per- 
sonality of singular charm: or it might be an acute brain, 
or clearly logical intellect. Or, again, it might be the boon 
of art, music, or poetry, or dramatic skill. These things 
belonged to us once, and now are slowly withdrawn. They 
are ours no more. 

All language rests on co-ordination and adjustments. 
At its best the correspondence works perfectly and the sen- 
tences exhibit the necessary dependence of thought on 
speech used by the speaker with such skill as he may pos- 
sess. But suppose that in some fashion or other the 
machine is broken and refuses to work, suppose that what 
used to be a correspondence is one no longer : what then? 
The delicate structure is out of gear and only bewilderment 
can result. You put out your arm expecting to find the 
usual or normal correspondence with the other arm, but 
the meeting of the two does not take place; one arm is 
above or below and you have to grope to find where it has 
gone. In simple language the two sides do not meet. Try 
the experiment—shut your eyes, extend your arms, and 
try to bring them together in space. Open your eyes again. 
You will be surprised to see how mistaken your act of 
perception has become. The machine has gone out of gear ; 
you have become what the French call désequilibré. So, 
too, with your ordinary sight. The sense of distance has 
gone wrong. You think that you are touching a wine-glass, 
pouring out a glass of wine. But no; you are spilling the 
liquor on the table-cloth. Thus, whether we deal with the 
co-ordinated movements of our arms and hands or with the 
elements of speech, there is failure. We speak wrong, and 
we move wrong. Little wonder if we use the wrong words 
—our speech no longer answers our thoughts. The sen- 
tence that we begin in one fashion ends prematurely in 
another. It is laughable, if you like to regard the matter 
from the standpoint of your humorous friends; but it is 
also pitiful. It is fun for them, but it means Death to you! 

This sudden forgetfulness, or curious substitution of 
one word for another, assumes many varieties. You may 
without warning have lost your grip of a foreign tongue— 
suddenly find yourself in Rome without possessing a word 
of Italian, or you may try in Paris to buy a ticket for 
the Metropolitan and be without the rudiments of speech 
for the purpose. These, I think, are unusual forms. More 
common is the loss of arithmetic and the consequent in- 
ability to add up your washing bill—a parlous state for a 
housekeeper! The last phase is the most painful, un- 
doubtedly : nothing can be so annoying as to be unable to 
count. And it is such deficiencies and perversions and 
idiocies as these which make anxious and greedy relatives 
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suggest the possibility that the victim of their inquiry 
possesses obvious signs of lunacy and ought to be locked 
up! If only he were allowed to explain himself and take 
his time over the explanation! He wants time, because 
among other disabilities he varies very considerably in 
fluency. Sometimes he is quite lucid, but at other moments 
he stutters like an awkward schoolboy. 

But of all the unhappy aspects that old age can show 
to men and women looking with a certain dread towards an 
uncertain future, the worst, I think, is boredom. Boredom 
in one shape or another is inevitable. As you change from 
one phase of life to another, as your youth lapses into 
middle age, and manhood—or the complete functioning of 
all your powers—into old age, the thought recurs now and 
again to your mind, when all the various interests that 
occupy your life have disappeared and sunk into nothing- 
ness, what shall you be able to substitute for these eager 
passions and desires? How shall you fill the void? And 
then comes the slow and painful discovery that the void 
cannot be filled, and that yours must be a truncated life— 
beginning, in other words, the slow descent into an 
Avernus of dullness and apathy. Others have been through 
this stage before you, and you can gather whatever con- 
solation is possible from that fact. But it does not give 
you a lasting felicity; and it leaves you confronted, as 
before, with a blank wall of indifference and passivity. 
For the worst of the situation is that you have become 
careless even of those subjects which used to give you 
such keen delight. It is a sore disappointment to find 
Plato tasteless and Virgil wearisome—only Koheleth affords 
a temporary distraction, in that splendid last chapter of 


Ecclesiastes in which he records his experience that ‘* All 
is vanity.”’ 


THE BATHE 


VERY shred of cloud had left the sky by the time 

they reached the cove. Emily’s feet were bruised by 

the rocks, for she wore sand-shoes. She had meant to 
spend the morning on their own beach, but just as she 
was spreading the rug, George decided that he wanted to 
bathe from the cove. Now, standing where the rocks met 
the shingle, she saw him forging ahead towards the skeleton 
of a wreck. He had been out of earshot all the way, leaping, 
with an agility which astonished her, from boulder to 
boulder. George sometimes forgot his age, his bulk—not 
that he was old; he was always saying that a man of fifty 
was in the prime of life. 

** Wind’s almost dropped,’? he boomed in his tele- 
graphic style as she came up with him. ‘“ Going to be hot. 
But there’s the remains of the storm.’’ Emily glanced at 
the wreck—but it looked as if it had been there for months. 
‘* There, there in front of you,’’ her husband exclaimed, 
jogging her elbow and pointing out to sea. 

There, indeed, was evidence of a gale having raged 
last night: the breakers were enormous. A long, almost 
uninterrupted line of them crossed the semi-circle of cove— 
high, green, crested with dazzling white. 

** Now then.’? George stretched himself in the shadow 
of the wreck and took out his pipe. ‘‘ Tide’s just turned. 
When it’s gone out a bit further we’ll bathe. I want it to 
get down to the sand, then it’ll have had time to get warm. 
Now then, let’s have a look at Gwennie’s letter. Em’: 
letter from Gwennie.” 

She handed over the brief scrawl; it was bursting with 
high-spirited resentment against Harold, who expected her 
to go on living indefinitely in his mother’s house, ordered 
about and complained at, morning, noon, and night. ‘* No 
such thing! ’? said Gwennie—her mother could hear her 
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saying it. She’d come home sooner. If Harold wouldn’t 
let her look for a house, she would come home, and leave 
him to enjoy his mother’s managing and his grandmother’s 
whine alone. 

** Now then, what’s this? ” cried George, holding his 
pipe halfway to his lips, frozen in the air; his great red 
hand bulged round it. ‘* Gwennie grumbling, threatening 
to come home? ” 

** Only—only on a visit, dear,’? said Emily, knowing 
that George would not be deceived. He knew their girl 
as well as she did, although he did not appreciate her. 
Gwennie had been quite amenable to Harold’s arrangements 
for the first year of their marriage, while the house- 
shortage was acute; but now that it was only an excuse for 
meanness, and a symptom of his enslavement to his mother, 
she was losing patience. If Gwennie said that she was 
coming home, she did not mean on a visit. 

** Good gracious me! ’’ boomed George. ‘* What’s 
come to the girl? Married to a nice fellow like Harold, 
doing well, good prospects, nice house—not a small house, 
mind you, a good-sized house—and she can’t be contented ? 
Wants a house of her own! I never saw much love lost 
between Miss Gwennie and housekeeping when she was at 
home. No indeed. It was out and about, come and go, 
a girl must have her fun, And now its highty-tighty be- 
cause she has to live a few months with the old lady.”’ 

‘* Not a few months, dear; she’s been there over a 
year. And two old ladies.” 

** IT said a few months more,”’ George retorted, glaring. 
** He can’t find a house all in a minute, can he? Bless the 
girl, she wants spanking. Come home indeed. Who asked 
her to? I didn’t. I wouldn’t encourage a chit to leave a 
good husband. Good gracious me, no! Now then.’? He 
stared challengingly at Emily. 

** But if she’s unhappy, George ’’—-she had a vision 
of Gwennie’s radiance dimmed. 

** Unhappy be damned. She doesn’t know when she’s 
in luck. Harold’s a very nice fellow. Doing well. I hope 
he has something to say to Miss Gwennie when she starts 
on her high horse.’’ 

Harold would have nothing to say; he was as quiet 
as a mouse, and completely under the thumb of that awful 
woman. Oh, why had Gwennie married him? Because 
he was handsome in his refined way? Because she wanted 
to get away from . home? ‘I don’t want to leave 
you, mother—and I do love Harold.’? Those were her 
words the night she told Emily she was engaged: an 
apology, a gap, then an excuse. What was in the gap but 
father—father who snorted and bullied and bore down 
resistance with the weight of his glare, the blindness of 
his immovable opinions? To lose Gwennie and keep 
George—that was Emily’s fate. But if Gwennie came 
back ? 

** Don’t you think, dear, she might come for a short 
visit to talk things over, and perhaps Harold could come 
for the week-end? ” 

** They can both come for a week-end, then. I won’t 
countenance Gwennie shirking her duty. I won’t have her 
running home the moment she’s got a little finger-ache. 
Now then.”? He tossed the letter back, it fluttered to the 
warm stones between them; Emily put it in her bag. 

Harold had taken his holiday early this year; he and 
Gwennie had been to Bournemouth. Now she would be 
stuck with those two women for months and months— 
until Christmas; and probably Harold would want to be 
with his family for that. Perhaps at New Year, then? 
To fee] Gwennie’s radiance, to hear her laughter, was always 
like coming on a fountain of light. ‘ You see,” said Emily, 
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‘* if they had a house of their own, I could go and stay 
with them.”’ 

‘© What about me, eh? Leave me to the tender mercies 
of the skiv, I suppose. Well, that’s as it may be in the 
future. We can’t expect Harold to take a house at a 
moment’s notice. He isn’t a millionaire.”’ 

** He isn’t even looking for a house, that’s Gwennie’s 
complaint.”’ 

** That’s her complaint, is it? I tell you, Em, I’m 
pretty sick of Miss Gwennie and her complaints. This isn’t 
the first letter of the kind you’ve had, now, is it? She 
didn’t wait long to complain. The girl’s been thoroughly 
spoilt. All her life. That’s what it is. And who spoiled 
her? Now then. It wasn’t her father; I’ve never put up 
But you could never stand up to her.”’ 

The implication that George could made Emily feel 
hysterical; she almost tittered. The idea of the large, 
bulging man standing up to the slender, delicate girl! Her 
mind cried Oh, oh, oh! 

George got up and strolled to the water; he leaned 
forward, peering, and called over his shoulder, ** I don’t 
see this sand,”’ as though its absence from view was Emily’s 
fault. She made no reply. He came grumbling back. 
** Believe we’d have done better at the other place after 
all. I know there’s sand there. What do you say to going 
back? What do you say, old lady? ” This was George’s 
notion of cajolery. 

** You go, dear. I don’t want to bathe.”’ 

** But I brought your bathing-dress, look, and your 
towel. Now then, ups-a-daisy. It won’t take us five 
minutes.’? His eye dared her to refuse; the habit of years 
reinforced it. She rose and followed him across the bruis- 
ing and now burning rocks. 

The tide was not far out even by the time she had 
reached his chosen niche, undressed, and slowly approached 
the sea. He was already in the surf, bellowing indistin- 
guishable pleasantries. Soon he went beyond the breakers 
to swim, blowing demonstratively to draw attention to his 
prowess. Emily dabbled lazily on the verge. The scene 
vas deserted; George in his economy had hit on a lonelier 
spot than he intended. At this moment, however, she saw 
4 small procession of people coming down the slip : a father, 
a mother, a little girl—as it might have been George, Emily, 
Gwennie, fifteen years ago. They camped on the shingle 
at the other end of the beach. 

Lying in the tepid waves, Emily raised her head to 
glance at George and emit the classie ery, ** Don’t go too 
far out, dear.”? But he was already closer in again, stand- 
ing amid the breakers. She rose and went towards him, 
feeling the undertow drag her in the direction of the rocks; 
she did not mean to go out and be buffeted by those huge 
waves, but he would tease her if she stayed too much on 
the edge, and George’s teasing was tiresome. So she bobbed 
about, and, after some hesitation, ducked. 

When next she looked for him, George was not visible. 
Swimming again? ‘* Don’t go too far out, dear ’’; but 
still she could not see him. She began to hurry, with water- 
impeded feet, towards the place where she thought he had 
been standing; then, as he was still not anywhere in sight, 
paused astounded. Could he have gone too far indeed and 
been swept out to sea? 

She was now at the edge of the surf; the undertow was 
very strong. She retired, and again paused—frightened, 
but still more embarrassed. What should she do? She 
ought to scream. How did one scream? She glanced over 
her shoulder at the distant group on the beach, then once 
more at the vacant sea. The breakers were terrific, they 
might easily stun one; the undertow was violent, it might 
draw one down. Finally she began to go towards the 
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strangers. What on earth should she say? Her position 
was terribly awkward. She was shaking—but that was a 
good thing. How should she put it? ‘* Excuse me, but I 
think my husband must have been drowned ”’? 


E. B. C. Jones. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


-“ UCH is the spirit of intimacy which Mr. Jack Hulbert 
establishes between himself and his audience that if 
I had met him in the street after ‘* Clowns in Clover,”’ 
his new revue at the Adelphi, I should have waved to him 
and should have been genuinely grieved if he had not 
recognized me as Stall L21 and waved back. ‘** Clowns in 
Clover ’? makes no serious demand on the intellect of the 
tired business man, but it has the even greater merit of 
not for one instant being tedious to anyone else. I shall 
not easily forget Miss Cicely Courtneidge as a telephone 
operator dining in a Soho restaurant and ordering 
Pommery one-nine-one-fife, the delightful singing, dancing, 
and presence of ** June,”’ or the loose-limbed Mr. Hulbert 
conducting a jazz-band with his feet. Above all, the chorus 
have been given movements to execute which I have seen 
no revue chorus execute before, and which certainly could 
not be executed with more grace and precision. So well 
drilled are they that they gave me pleasure which can only 
be compared to the pleasure one derives from ballet at 
its best, and this despite the fact that their dances seldom 
attempt the expression of anything but lightheartedness. 
** Clowns in Clover ”’ should certainly be included in every 
list of Christmas engagements for young and old. The 
** old *? will particularly enjoy the very witty (but quite 
innocuous) burlesque of a Folies-Bergére ‘* production 
number *? towards the end, in which Miss Courtneidge 
again excels. 
* * * 


Although everybody in *‘ Good Morning, Bill! ”’, Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse’s play at the Duke of York’s, says and 
does the most outrageously absurd and improbable things, 
the atmosphere is in some unaccountable way pervaded with 
plausibility. How it is done I do not know, and if I did 
I should certainly employ my time more profitably than 
telling other people. It is this secret that makes Mr. Wode- 
house unlike all other humorists, the secret that he has 
used so often and so divertingly in his novels; the secret 
of building up on the most banal and decayed foundations a 
hilariously funny story that is, against all reason and 
common sense, completely convincing. A sense of style 
has something to do with it, and there is Mr. Wodehouse’s 
knack of writing inanely witty dialogue; but the whole 
secret is more than that, and it is known only to Mr. Wode- 
house himself. To the Wodehouse fan ‘* Good Morning, 
Bill! *? will fall a little below expectations, largely because 
one’s preconceived ideas of his characters—they are always 
the same, whatever their names—can no more be satisfied 
by actors than they can be by book illustrations. But 
those playgoers who do not know their Jeeves and have yet 
to meet their Archie, will enjoy themselves richly ; and the 
initiated will find much to laugh at, if not a great deal that 
is new. 

* * * 


** Good Morning, Bill! ” was capably produced and 
acted. Not so ‘* Nathaniel Bendersnap,”’ this week’s play 
at the Arts Theatre Club. It can only be described as half- 
baked charade, amateurish alike in conception and execu- 
tion, with a conglomeration of bad performances by actors 
who have under different direction proved themselves to 
be of ability. The Interlude Theatre Guild, which was 
responsible, must do far, far better things than this ever to 
deserve the critical leniency to which play-producing 
societies can with decency lay claim. The producer told 
us at the end of the evening that the play had been offered 
to other organizations without result, and that he tad 
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stepped in where more competent persons had feared to 
tread; that he was sorry there had been so many hitches, 
and that he wished we had come to another performance : 
which was pretty comprehensive and with which those of 
the audience who were still present must have heartily 
concurred. In the circumstances it would be fairer to 
the author, Mr. George Dunning Gribble, to say nothing 
about his play. I read it a year or so ago and retained a 
hazy impression of it, and my impression is now hazier 
still. 
* * * 

The Medici Society have again sent us a set of 
Calendars and Christmas Cards of variety and charm. Most 
of them are, as usual, reproductions of pictures by well- 
known artists, printed and toned with the Society’s cus- 
tomary fine workmanship. Amongst those that appeal 
particularly to me is a charming reproduction of George 
Stubbs’s ‘* Shooting, 1769 ’?; Bonington’s ‘‘ The Coast of 
Picardy,” from the Wallace Collection; Watts’s ‘“ Sir 
Galahad,”’? from Eton College Chapel, and ‘* The Golden 
Hour,” after Forestier, which is, without doubt, a lovely 
piece of engraving. A Calendar ‘‘ Westminster Abbey from 
the South-East ”’ is very attractive, although I must con- 
fess I have never seen the Abbey looking quite so clear and 
romantic as it does in the picture. The Cards and Calendars 
for children once more include some delightful copies of 
Margaret Tarrant’s water-colour drawings. ‘Those of our 
readers who wish to send their friends a really artistic 
souvenir will find one if they visit the Medici Galleries. 


* * * 


An exhibition at the Leicester Galleries includes etch- 
ings and lithographs by Camille Pissarro, paintings by Mr. 
Ernest and Mrs. Dod Procter, and sculpture, drawings, and 
etchings by Mr. Vernon Hill. Pissarro was, with the excep- 
tion of Degas, the only one of the Impressionist group who 
took seriously to etching and lithography : others used these 
means occasionally (and with remarkable success, as if by 
instinct), but Pissarro studied the subject and acquired a 
very fine technique. His engraved work was little known 
during his lifetime, and even for some years after his 
death achieved little recognition, but its admirable quality 
and delicacy can be well judged from this exhibition, which 
contains about a hundred examples. Most of these deal 
with the same themes as his paintings. Mr. and Mrs. 
Procter have remarkably similar talents, which they 
emphasize by choosing similar subjects and treating them 
in a similar manner. Both have a pleasing sense of 
colour and balance, and they have similiar limitations and 
a similar self-consciousness. They are at their best in small 
works : on a larger scale their painting becomes thin and 
superficial. Mrs. Procter is, on the whole, the more accom- 
plished. Mr. Vernon Hill’s work is strongly influenced by 
Blake, with a suggestion of German ‘‘ nouveau art.”’ 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, December 10th.— 
** The Alchemist,’ by Ben Jonson, Birkbeck College, 
7.30. 
Harold Bauer, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Paul Belinfante, Violin Recital, AXolian Hall, 3. 
Sunday, December 11th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘* Bishop Barnes and the 
Church Crisis,’? South Place, 11. 
Mr. Herbert I. Waller on ‘* The Sacraments,’’ Friends’ 
House, 6.30. 
Sir Arthur Yapp on “‘ In the Service of Youth,” 
Indian Students’ Union, 5. 
Film Society’s Picture ‘‘ Nana,’? New Gallery Kinema, 
2.30. 
The Lyceum Club Stage Society in ‘* Tamaresque,”’ 
by Mr. Clive Currie, at the Strand. 
*Q” Sunday Players in ‘* Simoon,” by M. 
Lenormand, at the ** Q ”’ Theatre. 
The Jewish Drama League in “* Uriel Acosta,’’ by Mr. 
Bertram Jacobs, at the Garrick. 
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Monday, December 12th.— 
** March Hares,’”’ by Mr. H. W. Gribble, at Ambassa- 
dors, 
** The Cave Man,”’ by Miss D. Fisher and Mr. Harold 
Simpson, at the Savoy. 

A Message from Mars,” at the Century. 

** Ench: watenent, - ie * G.” 

Film —** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ at the London Pavilion. 
be omen’s National Liberal Federation Ball—Claridge’s, 
30, 
Dr. M. R. James on ** The Apocalypse in Art,’’ Bur- 
lington House, 5.15. 

Tuesday, December 13th.— 
‘The Soul of Nicholas Snyder,’”? by J. K. Jerome, at 
the Everyman. 
‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ at the Guild- 
hall School of Music Theatre (December 13th-14th). 
Netta Paullyn, Chopin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8 

Wednesday, December 14th. 
** Sylvia,’® a musical version of Mr. St. John Ervine’s 
** Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,’’ at the Vaudeville. 
English version of ‘** La Prisonniére,’? at the Arts 
Theatre Club. 
Fiona McCle ary, Recital, Grotrian Hall, 5. 
Hioward-Jones, Pianoforte Recital, Wigmore Hall, 5.3 
Mr. Robert Peers on ‘* Adult Education,’? King’s 
College, 5.30. 

Thursday, December 15th.— 
Roland Hayes, Song Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 


OMICRON. 








THEATRES. —continued from opposite column. 


SHAFTESBURY. Gerr. 6666. Evgs., 8.30 Mats., Wed. & Sat., also 
Dec. 26th & Jan. 2nd, at 2.30. (No performances, Sat., Dec. 24th 


“THE HIGH ROAD.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE, 








ST. MARTIN’ $. Gerr. 3416. Evgs.,8.30 sharp. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
““THE SILVER CORD.”’ By SIDNEY HOWARD. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE CLAIRE EAMES. 





WYNDHAWM’S (Regent 328.) EVGS., 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., also 
Dec. 26th, 27th & Jan. 2nd, at 2.30. (No performances Sat., Dec. 24th.) 


“THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 
EDITH EVANS GODFREY 


TEARLE. 








_CINEMAS. 


GAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to 11. 








SUNS., 6 to 11. 
Commencing Sunday Next, December llth. 


NORMA SHEARER in 


“THE DEMI-BRIDE.”’ With Lew Cody. 
Also HELENE COSTELLO in “ FINGERPRINTS.” 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingeway. (Holborn 3703.) 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.50.) 

December 12th, 13th & 14th. GILDA GRAY and TOM MOORE in 
“CABARET” Jacqueline Logan and Robert Frazer in “ONE HOUR 
OF LOVE,” etc 

December 15th, 16th & 17th. JAMES KIRKWOOD and Betty Compson in 
“INTO THE LIGHT” WILLIAM V. MONG in “THE CLOWN.’ 

On the Stage: THE NIAGARAS in Novelty Musical Act. 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 


f XHIBITION OF PICTURES by 
ERNEST AND DOD PROCTER. 
Etchings and Lithograuphs by CAMILLE PISSARRO. 
Sculpture and Drawings by VERNON HILL. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Le‘cester Square. 10—6. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15. 


(Gerrard 3929.) 
Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2.30 


“ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) 


‘* MARCH HARES.”’ 
ATHENE SEYLER, LESLIE BANKS, HILDA TREVELYAN, 


COURT, Sloane Square. NIGHTLY at 8.30. Mats.: Thurs. & Sat., 2.50. 
‘*MR. PROHACK.” 


A New Play by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock (Komisarjeveky Prodn.) 


MON. NEXT, 8.0. Sub. 8.30. 








CRITERION. (Ger. 35844.) 
Matinees, Tuesday and Saturday, 2.4. 


RUTH DRAPER. Original Character Sketches. 


EVENINGS, at 8.45. 





DRURY LANE, EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
‘““THE DESERT SONG.” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 





DUKE OF YORK’S THEATRE. (Gerrard 0313.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40. MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.% 
“GOOD MORNING, BILL!” 

A New Farcical Comedy with ERNEST TRUEX. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. Evgs., 8.40. Mats., Thurs., Sat., also 
Dec. 26th & Jan. 2nd, at 2.0. (No performances, Sat., Dec. 24th.) 
‘ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 

ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 








GARRICK, 





Gerrard 9513. 
THE VAMPIRE PLAY, “ DRACULA.” 


NIGHTLY at 8.50. MATINEES: WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.8, 





Gerrard 0650. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.3. 
‘* HIT THE DECK.”’ 


IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 


HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. 





KINGSWAY.  (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
** MARIGOLD.” 





LITTLE. (Reg. 2401.) NIGHTLY, at 8. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 
THE MACDONA PLAYERS in BERNARD SHAW’S 


“GETTING MARRIED.” 


LONDON PAVILION. 
The Greatest Stage and Screen Spectacle, 


““UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 


With Special Musical Setting, by 40 Coloured Artistes 





MONDAY NEXT, at 8.0. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. NIGHTLY, at 8. 
Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.4. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 
““MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 





‘““‘LANCELOT OF DENMARK.” Translated from the Old Dutch by 
PROFESSOR GEYL; and 
‘“‘THE POET LAUREATE.” A Fantasy by GEOFFREY DEARMER. 


December 16th—22nd, and for a further run from January 3rd. 


NIGHTLY AT 8.30. 

SUNDAY EVENING PLAYROOM SIX 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2. 
NO MONDAY 

PERFORMANCES For particulars of membership ring REGENT 3988. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 290.) NIGHTLY, 840. Mats., Tues. & Sat., 2.30 
“THE CROOKED BILLET.” By DION TITHERADGE. 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, Barbara Gott, C. V. France. 





were-wTn | 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST Gg 


of Books for the Library and Christmas Gifts. Bsr 
“RUGGER” 


By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. With Illustrations from Drawings by F. G. Moorsom, 


: Cartoons by “ Mel” of the Evening Standard and from Photographs. 8vo, lds. net. 
Deserves to rank among the books on Rugby that are really worth keeping.””—The Field. 


HUNTING AND STALKING THE DEER 


By LIONEL EDWARDS, R.C.A., and HAROLD FRANK WALLACE. With 8 Plates in Colours, and 
numerous Illustrations in Black and White by the Authors. Demy 4to. 63s. net. 


“This is a beautiful book, beautifully produced, which to those who have ever hunted the deer on horse-back or on foot 
should become a cherished possession.” —New Statesman. 


A New Book by the Author ‘“‘THE CABALA.” 


THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS REY 
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) By THORNTON WILDER. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
= Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard says :— 
= “ In my opinion ‘ The Bridge of San’ Luis Rey ’ is an absolutely first-rate work. It dazzled me by its accomplishment. The 
2 writing, simple, straight, ‘ juste,’ and powerful, has not been surpassed in the present epoch.” 
Ke HISTORY OF ENGLAND | THE MAN WHO WOULD SAVE THE WORLD 
Ay By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., By JOHN OXENHAM. 12mo. 
5) LL.D., F.B.A. With37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net Paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
= [Forty-sixth Thousand. “It is a strong, vigorous and interesting story. . . . The world has 
>) “First among its merits"must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its been waiting a long tine for such a book.” —Sussex Herald. 
<A style, which makes Mr. Trevelyan always one of the most readable of historians, 
PA} —_besanse his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns, | THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 
> = ae . ati | Edited by STEPHEN SOUTHWOOD. With Contri- 
BS BRITISH HISTORY IN THE aang by tena ote DE . MARE, patent — os A. 
= NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1782-1901 nel tg FfYLEMAN, ELEANOR ARJEON, c. us- 
‘ ieee : ations by H. R. Mitrar, CHARLES BUCHEL, JOYCE 
x By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., Mercer, ANNE ANDERSON, &c. 4to. 63. net. 
LY LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. “A more acceptable gift book for chiliren than ‘ The Children’s Play-Hour 
PS) (Twenty-second Thousand. Book’ could scarcely be imagined.”—Norwich Mercury. 
S| POLITICAL ECONOMY ae Se SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 
5 By JOHN STUART MILL. Edited by Sir W. J. By WALTER DE LA MARE. With 8 Coloured Plates 
= ASHLEY, M.A., M.Com. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. and several Black and White [llustrations by EsTELLA 
>) CaANZIANA. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
> WORKS BY WILLIAM MORRIS 
& ’ 
PX THE EARTHLY PARADISE. A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 
- ss iihien in Te By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. New and Cheaper 
= Popular Edition, in Ten Parts, 30s. net ; or 3s. net each. Editi : Cag 5 5 
> “he: we : eile 3 i ition. With 9 Plates in Colour and numerous Lllus- 
Dp) Cheap Edition, in one volume. Crown 8vo. Qs. net. tuations ta Mat ead White t esstz WiLcox SMITH 
5 Silver Library Edition. 4 vols. 6s. 6d. net each. po ” 103 6 “- _ nite by Juss Pee ee 
= THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems. ” = dows 
Zi Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. | 
> THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. TEN-MINUTE TALES D. Wi ne 
= Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. By STEPHEN SOU THWOLI - With Illustrations in 
P| THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, AND THE Colosr and Black and White by Paanx Rocsns. 
a FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. ee i 
= Library Edition. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, net. akes of laughter, quaint tales, tales of imagination, etc. 
Zi THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE; AND CHANTS FOR = 
=% Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ;5s.netleather. | oe = te pee % 
>) POEMS BY THE WAY With Lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
=; ud 7 Stories base the folk-lore of the Dutch East Indies. 
) Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. eee 
py] 40 A. DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A KING'S LESSON. JUNGLE JOHN. A Book of the Big Game Jungles 
A Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. By JOHN BUDDEN. With Lilustrations by Major- 
) F’cap 8vo. Paper Covers Is. 6d. net. General H. J. P. Browne, C.B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
~ A TALE OF A HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS. “Re cans h 2 fe find any ‘book which is more likely to rw certain of 
a Library Edition. Square Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | a welcome by a boy than ‘ Jungle John.’ ""—The Field. 
; y 1 | 
5) Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ;5s.netleather. | 
= THE SUNDERING FLOOD. STORIES BY BARRY PAIN 
Zs Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. 7s. net cloth; STORIES BARRY TOLD ME 
PD) 10s. net leather. as Recorded by his daughter, EVA PAIN (Mrs. T. L. 
SS NEWS FROM NOWHERE. Pocket Library Edition. Eckersley). With 12 full-page Lllustrations in Colour 
= F’cap go ls. 6d. net paper covers ; 3s. 6d. net cloth; by Mrs. BERNARD Darwin. F'cap 4to. 6s. net. 
> 5s. net leather. 
=} THE ROOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS. THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 
= Library Edition. Square Crown 8vo. 9s. net. Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fully Illustrated in Black and White. 
> Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. 7s. net cloth ; | Those Volunes marked * have Coloured Pictures as well. Crown 8vo. 
5 10s. net leather. 5s. net each, 
A THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. | Blue Fairy Book. Red Fairy Book. 
) Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. | Seon vaaes"anen” be 4 Pelee — 
FS) THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS ISLES. | ®Violet Fairy Book. *Olive Fairy Book. 
= Pocket Library Edition. 2 vols. 7s. net cloth; *Crims3oa Fairy Book, *Lilac Fairy Book. 
5) 10s. net leather. sOraage Fairy Book. po tng Hseene 4 _—- 
=| THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. Red True Story Book. All Sorts of Stories Book. 
Zs Pocket Library Edition. 3s. 6d. net cloth ; 5s. net leather. Reg a — —— | ent 
é = | ok o ries. ook oO ance, 
Pp} THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and other Tales. ehaunin Nights. a eee ened eames teen. 
5 Translated from the Icelandic by ErRIKR MAGNUSSON | #Book of Princes and Princesses. *Red Book of Heroes. 
= and WILt1AM Morris. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. sia 4 *Book of Saints and Heroes. 
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THE NATION & ATHENAUM 


December 10, 1927 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
EAST AND WEST 


T seems to be very generally agreed that there is some- 
Pitsing wrong with Western civilization. A large number 

of mongrel writers, who are part historians, part 
philosophers, and part propagandists, are continually 
diagnosing the disease for us. It is possible that they are 
themselves one of its symptoms. They agree in nothing but 
their pessimism and the largeness of their generalizations. 
Spengler marches at the head of these ‘* thinkers.” They 
take some colossal generalization as a bed of Procrustes 
upon which truth and history must be stretched or muti- 
lated. Most of them have some patent medicine of their 
own, like Fascism or Communism or the Catholic Church, 
which is to play the part of a Pink Pill for the Pale People 
of Western civilization. Read, for instance, ‘* The Pedigree 
of Fascism, a popular essay on the Western Philosophy 
of Polities,’’ by Aline Lion (Sheed & Ward, 10s. 6d.), a 
pedestrian book which sticks closer to facts than most of its 
kind, but the object of which appears to be to prove to us 
that Mussolini is very like Dante and that Fascism has as 
its motto ** Equality, Liberty, Fraternity.” 


* * * 


Or read ‘* Defence of the West,’? by Henri Massis, 
translated by F. S. Flint, with a preface by G. K. Chester- 
ton (Faber & Gwyer, 12s. 6d.), an admirable example of 
the procrustean method in history. In this kind of book 
the preface answers to those testimonials in the advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, written by Mrs. Jones, of 1020, 
Hoxton Road, S.E., whose dizziness and pains in the back 
have been cured so miraculously by « single box or bottle 
(at 1s. 3d., postage included). When the preface is 
written by Mr. Chesterton or Mr. Belloc, the experienced 
reader will guess what Pink Pill is going to be pressed 

n us in the last chapter. Sure enough M. Massis’s Pink 
Pill is the Roman Catholic Church and the Pope and 
- in’ civilization. ‘* In a century in which rivalries 
( es and cultures run riot, the Catholic Church is the 
only institution which embodies a spiritual internationalism, 
establishes in the Love of the Living God a universal kin- 
ship, and possesses an cecumenical jurisprudence founded 
on Law and Revelation,’’ and is the only certain cure of 
dizziness, back-ache, constipation, head-ache, anzmia, con- 
sumption, and all the other ailments and diseases which 
are now afflicting poor old Europe. 


* * * 


Sandwiched between the testimonial of Mr. Chesterton 
and this message of hope is one of the most gloomy diag- 
noses that one could receive from a physician. It is full 
of the quack-quack-quackery which one hears in all the 
little historico-philosophical ponds of Paris and Berlin. 
M. Massis quacks most stridently on two notes, the menace 
of the East and the iniquities of Protestantism. Western 
civilization, by which he appears to mean a small area in 
Paris and the Vatican in Rome, is apparently based upon 
individuality and action ; the East is attacking and under- 
mining the West with its negativism, fatalism, passivism, 
mysticism. The allies of this uncivilized East are, of course, 
the Germans, who have never belonged to the West or 
learnt to be civilized in Paris, the Russians, and the Protes- 
tants. Lenin and Gandhi are twin Anti-Christs who have 
risen from the East. Communism, German philosophy, 
and the abominable habit which Asiatics have recently 


developed of objecting to being ruled by Frenchmen and 
Englishmen are all symptoms of the Eastern disease which 
is attacking Europe. History and politics are such a night- 
mare world to poor M. Massis that anything is believable 
in them. A single instance may be quoted. ‘* The present 
episode, the Chinese crisis,”? he says, *‘ is above all an act 
in the duel between civilization and Bolshevism.”? And 
then he remembers that other bogey, Protestantism, which 
has always “ allied itself’? with the East and been a 
menace to civilization. So he adds a footnote that ‘ It 
must, moreover, be noted that the propaganda of Moscow 
has found valuable assistance in the protestant missionaries 
of the Y.M.C.A.,’’ and quotes the statement of a so-called 
eye-witness (surely libellous) that ‘*‘ The Y.M.C.A. is every- 
where the agent of Communism. At the time of the 
Shanghai riots, I saw people sent by this group haranguing 
the coolies and advising them to kill the English; I saw 
them at Peking inciting the students against the Euro- 
peans.”’ 
* * * 

To M. Massis, as I have said, Lenin and Gandhi are 
two Anti-Christs. The names are often found together in 
the writings of his school. The men, so unlike each other 
in their theory and practice of politics, yet stand together 
as leaders of revolt against Western civilization. They 
stand together in a book recently published, ‘* Lenin and 
Gandhi,’”’ by René Filép-Miller (Putnam, 2is.). This is 
a much better book than Herr Miller’s other book on Bol- 
shevism. It gives an interesting account of the lives, and, 
to some extent, the doctrines of the two revolutionaries. 
Appropriately at the same time there is published 
an English edition of Lenin’s ‘* Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism ’’ (Lawrence, 10s. 6d.), that curious book which 
Lenin wrote in 1908, when he retired for six months to 
London to study philosophy in order to decide whether the 
Socialist State should be based upon an idealistic or 
materialist philosophy. It is difficult to discover anything 
** Eastern ”’ in Lenin, in his philosophy, or in the develop- 
ments of Russian Bolshevism, though Herr Miller would 
probably agree with M. Massis that the Russian has his 
roots in Asia. No doubt the form and content of Asiatic 
civilizations have been different from those of Paris and 
Rome, but ** Asiatic ’’ and ‘* European ”’ are such nebulous 
terms in the mouths of these modern philosopher-historians 
that they cease to have a meaning. M. Massis, who argues 
that all Asiatic influence upon Europeanism must be a 
pollution, identifies Europeanism with the Christianity of 
the Catholic Church, apparently unaware that Christ him- 
self and Christianity came out of Asia and taught those doc- 
trines which M. Massis finds so abominable in the mouth 
of the Mahatma. What unites the Mahatma with Lenin, the 
idealist, pacifist, mystic devotee of the spinning-wheel with 
the materialist, blood and iron worshipper of machinery, 
is that they were both revolutionaries. Their revolt is 
against certain results of the new type of civilization which 
sprang from the industrial revolution, the French revolu- 
tion, and the Napoleonic Wars. They are on the side of 
the subject peoples, whether the subjection be of classes 
or of races and nations. But so was the founder of M. 


Massis’s Church which, he tells us, is the quintessence of 
Europeanism. 


Leonard WooL.Lr. 
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FOR IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


THE EuUMORFOPOULOS CATALOGUE OF CHINESE POTTERY 
PORCELAIN, by R. L. Hobson. 6 vols., 12 guineas each. 
Tue PLAYERS’ SHAKESPEARE, 7 volumes, 4 guineas each; de luxe 
12 guineas each. 

THE JULIAN SHELLEY, edited by Roger Ingpen. In sets of 10 vols., 
3 guineas each volume. 

BLAKE’S ENGRAVINGS, by Laurence Binyon, 6 guineas; de luxe 12 
sulneas. 

Buake’s Paintincs & DrawIncs, by Darrell Figgis, 6 guineas; 
de luxe 12 guineas. 

GARDENS AND DEsIGN, by J. C. Shepherd and G. A. Jellicoe, 63s. 

ITALIAN GARDENS OF THE RENAISSANCE, by J. C. Shepherd and 
G. A. Jellicoe, 5 guineas. 

CEZANNE AND His Circe, by Julius Meier-Greffe, 4 guineas: 
de iuxe 12 guineas. 

THE Oxtp Wives’ TALE, by Arnold Bennett; an exact facsimile of 
the original manuscript, 2 vols., 5 guineas the set. 

Tue ATLANTIC EDITION OF THE WORKS OF H. G. WELLS. Complete 
in 28 volumes, 1 guinea each. 


FOR DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


Wuat I Bexieve. J Believe in God, by Maude Royden, 7s. 6d.; 
The Belief of Catholics, by Father Ronald Knox, 7s. 6d.: 
Religion without Revelation, by Professor Julian Huxley, 8s. 6d. 

Tue Historica Lire oF CurisT, by Dr. J. Warschauer, 12s. 6d. 

THE Book oF Jos, with the engravings of William Blake, 12s. 6d. 

THE SONGS OF EXPERIENCE, AND THE SONGS OF INNOCENCE, by 
William Blake. Exquisite facsimile editions. 12s. 6d. each. 

THE COLLECTED Works oF H. G. WELLS. Thin paper Essex 
Edition, 3s. 6d. and 6s. each. 

THINGS THAT HAVE PuzzLep ME, by Arnold Lunn, ros. 6d. 

THIS BELIEVING WORLD, by Lewis Browne, 7s. 6d. 

CHINESE ART, by R. L. Hobson; 100 plates in colour, 30s. 

ETCHERS AND ETCHING, by Joseph Perinell, 42s. 

EuROPEAN Giass, by Wilfred Buckley, £4 4s.; de luxe £7 7s. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH FURNITURE, by O. Brackett, 42s. 

Can You ANSWER Tuis? by George A. Birmingham, 3s. 6d. 

SHE SHANTIES, by A. P. Herbert, 5s. 

PLAIN JANE, by A. P. Herbert, 6s. 


FOR THE POLITICALLY MINDED 


THe LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL, 2 volumes, 2 guineas the set. 

THE INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL House, Ist two volumes, 
2 guineas the set. 

WILL CIVILISATION CRASH? by Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy, 
M.P., ros. 6d. 

U.S.S.R., by Ivy Lee, 6s. 

ENGLAND, by The Very Rev. W. R. Inge. Cheap edition, 5s. 

A HIstory OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, by Elie Halevy, 3 volumes, 
Wil AIS» BIS. 

THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND, by Sidney Low, 3s. 6d. 

CHINA: THE Facts, Col. Etherton, 12s. 6d. 

DIsRAELIL, by D. L. Murray, 16s. 

GeorcE IV, by Shane Leslie, 12s. 6d. 

THE Mopern Wor tp Series: France, Sisley Huddleston, 21s. 
Ireland, Stephen Gwynn, 12s. 6d. Germany, G. P. Gooch, 15s. 
Egypt, George Young, 15s. India, Sir Valentine Chirol, 15s. 

How FRANCE IS GOVERNED, by Raymond Poincaré, 3s. 6d. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE IRISH War, by Darrell Figcis, 16s. 

PALMERSTON, by Philip Guedalla, 25s. 

Cavour, by M. Paléologue, 16s. 

ir I WERE A LABOUR LEADER, by Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., 3s. 6d. 

Six CENTURIES OF WoRK AND WAGES, by Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, 3s. 6d. 

THe ARMY AND SEA Power, by Major R. B. Pargiter and Major 
H. G. Eady, 12s. 6d. 


AND 
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THE 100-BEST BOOKS | 
FOR CHRISTMAS: GIFTS 


For Christmas the best gift of all is some piece of personal work from the needle, ‘he pen, the penci! or 
brush of the giver. Failing that, nothing that is bought can express the propers ntiments so perf: ctly 
as a book. The following list of 100 carefully arranged books gives the merest indication of the 
ease with which the Christmas-present question can be settled if you will only v sit your bookshop. 


ERNEST BENN Limited, Bouverie House, 
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FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 


CoNQUISTADOR, by Philip Guedalla, ros. Gd. 

Tue SHorT Stories oF H. G. WELLS, 63 stories, 7s. 6d. 

THE LiFe OF SHELLEY, by Walter E. Peci:, 2 volumes, 50s. set. 

SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP, by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, gs. 

W. B. Yeats’ Poems, ros. 6d. 

JosEPH ConraD’s Works (The Fisher-Unwin Cabinet Library), 
3s. 6d. cloth, 5s. leather. 

THE RoaD To THE TEMPLE, by Susan Glaspell, 15s. 

From MAN To WAN, by Olive Schreiner, ros. 6d. 

My Crowpep Souitupe, by Jack McLaren, 12s. 4d. 

Otuers Apipe, by Humbert Wolfe, €:. 

Cursory Ruymes, by Humbert Wolfe, 6s. and 15s. 

REQUIEM, by Humbert Wolfe, 6s., leather 12s. 6d. 

A Jury oF Her Prers, by Susan Glaspell, 1s. and 6s. 

THE DEARLY BELOVED OF BENJAMIN Coss, by Clemence Dare, 
Is. and 6s. 

Pretty Creatures, by William Gerhardi, 6s. 

JupiciaAL Dramas, by Horace Wyndham, 18s. 


FOR CONNOISSEURS OF FICTION 


MEANWHILE, by H. G. Wells, 7s. 6d. 

THE WorLD oF WILLIAM CLISSOLD, by H. G. Wells, 3 volumes, 
7s. 6d. each. 

Now East, Now West, by Susan Ertz, 7s. 6d. 

By ReovestT, by Ethel M. Dell, 7s. 6d. 

THE TRUTH AsouT Quex, by Douglas Jerrold, 7s. 6d. 

CHaNbu, by Owen Rutter, 7s. 6d. 

SATURNALIA IN Room 23, by Arthur Weigall, 7s. 6d. 

A Lot or Tax, by Helen Ashton, 7s. 6d. 

Day oF Fortune, by Norman Matson, 7s. 6d. 

BLONDEL, by Hugh Kingsmill, 7s. 6d. 

THE Case OF BEVAN YORKE, by W. B. Maxwell, 7s. 6d. 

GIANTS IN THE EarTH, by O. E. Rolvaag, 8s. 6d. 

Lorp Bass, by Keble Howard, 7s. 6d. 

PASSIONATE ParTIcLes, by Margaret Peterson, 7s. 6d. 

Tue House of FULFILMENT, by L. Adams Beck, 7s. 6d. 


FOR JUDGES OF MYSTERIES 


UNNATURAL DeaTH, by Dorothy L. Sayers, 7s. 6d. 

THE CaNAry Murner Case, by S. S. Van Dine, 7s. 6d. 

THE OversuRY Mystery, by Judge Parry, 7s. 6d. 

THE House or Fear, by Robert W. Service, 7s. 6d. 

TRAGEDY AT RAVENSTHORPE, by J. J. Connington, 7s. 6d. 
SHOT ON THE Downs, by Canon Victor L. Whitechurch, 7s. 6d. 
TRACKS IN THE SNow, by Lord Charnwood, 7s. 6d. 

THE CoLFAx BooxpLaTE, by Agnes Miller, 7s. 6d. 

THE Music GaLLtery Muroner, by R. F. Foster, 7s. 6d. 

THe RETURN oF BLAcxSHIRT, by Bruce Graeme, 3s. 6d. 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Tue HepzipaH HEN Boox, by Olwen Bowen, 3s. 6d. 

THE Marve.tous LAND OF SNERGS, by E. A. Wyke-Smith, 7s. 6d. 

CHILDREN, CAN You ANSWER THis? by George A. Birmingham, 
2s. 6d. 

Unwin’s Farry TALEs, 6 titles (English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, 
Italian, Polish), 6s. each. 

FURTHER NONSENSE VERSE, by Lewis Carroll, 7s. 6d. 

Tue EpitH Nessit Books, 12 Titles, 3s. 6d. each. 

SopHro THe Wisz, by Laurence Binyon, 5s. 

Maypote Market, by Wilfred Thorley 3s. 6d. 

Tus QUEEN OF RuMANIA’s Farry Book, Ios. 


| 
| 





Tony Sarc’s ALPHABET, 3s. 6d. 
FOR THE BEST PLOPLE 
The Caristmes card has been replaced by Benn’s Sixpennies. Last 


year the fashion of :ascribing a Christmas greeting on a Sixpenny 
Poet was originated. This year it will be almost universal. Benn’s 
Sixpenny Library serves the same purpose. And for your child 
friends, send them each one of Benn’s edition of Stead’s Books 
for the Bairns. 


Fleet $treet 
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REVIEWS 
CEZANNE BETWEEN THE CRITICS 


Cézanne. By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. (Benn. £4 4s.) 
Cézanne, a Study of His Development. By ROGER Fry. (Hogarth 


Press Ss. 6d. 


As Mr. Roger Fry is indisputably the best art-critic in Eng- 
land, and as many people reckon Herr Julius Meier-Graefe 
the best on the Continent, these two studies should afford one 
of the lesser fleas a rare opportunity for back-biting—for a 
comparison of critical methods that is. Unluckily Herr 
Meier-Graefe declines the contest. It would be silly, I mean, 
to make him stand by anything so far below his best as this 
essay. 

Herr Meier-Graefe, when, some twenty years ago, he 
published ‘‘ Modern Art,’’ gave us the first intelligent and 
intelligible account of the development of European painting 
since Impressionism ; what is more, he gave it well and 
wittily almost. By his book on Van Gogh so greatly did he 
add to his reputation that we were disappointed by a quite 
interesting study of Degas and willingly assumed ‘‘ Spanish 
Journey *’ to be a lapse. So now what are we to say for this 
essay on Cézanne (written some years ago I believe) which, 
though not precisely nonsense, by an impatient reader might 
easily be mistaken for something of the sort? 

It may be the fault of the translator. The author always 
means something ; but what he means is apt to be either 
obvious or not quite true, and he says it, or is made to say it, 
as though it were so charged with pith and moment as hardly 
to be utterable :— 


‘Enthusiasm impelled Cézanne; nothing less than the 
morality of the small people, for whom honesty remained 
as the last possession which they could pawn. He knows 
that there are still pictures for us. The contentment of the 
ancients is indeed lacking, their lofts are empty. I have no 
assistance from others who live with me, and I live any- 
where. My happiness does not flow from the fountain in 
the market; it is rare but I know a blessedness which no 
contentment has ever dreamed of. I wander about on bad 
pavements, carry burdens, my step crawls, my knees 
tremble, but I dance. 

“Perhaps an invalid, a criminal, an adventurer. Who 
among the fishermen at the pond of the chaos—politicians, 
philosophers, wage-earners, soldiers—looked different in the 
execution of their work ; he does what he must. He is still 
gagged by his faces, sways beneath a heavy pregnancy, 
gropes about clumsily. Yet his compulsion drives us, too ; 
his gag is our own; his groping is the result of a common 
fate.’ 


What an intolerable deal of bread to one half-pennyworth 
of sack! It would be well to know just when this essay 
was written ; it would be better to know German. What one 
fears is that the admirable critic is beginning to conceive 
himself a prophet. The heads of prophets like those of moun- 
tains are proverbially wrapped in cloud. And that no doubt 
is as it should be: only sometimes the clouds turn out to 
be the smoke of diminishing volcanoes—to be home-made in 
fact. 
Precisely the opposite is Mr. Fry’s method. He has 
extremely difficult because definite things to say, and he con- 
trives to say them as though they were simplicity itself. 
“It is hard to think of any design since those of the 
great Italian Primitives—one or two of Rembrandt’s later 
pieces might perhaps be cited—which gives us so extra- 
ordinary a sense of monumental gravity and resistance— 
of something that has found its centre and can never be 
moved, as this does. And yet there is no demonstrative 
emphasis on such an idea, it emerges quite naturally and 
inevitably from a perfectly sincere interpretation of a very 
commonplace situation. 
‘““When one thinks of all the attempts that were made 
in the nineteenth century by Chasseriau, Puvis de Chavannes 
and Watts to attain this monumental quality, we get a 
measure of Cézanne’s greatness when we see that he alone 
really succeeded. He alone was sincere enough to rely on 
his sensations and abandon all efforts at eloquence or 
emphasis.” 7 
Certainly one could wish that Mr. Fry would allow a 
literary friend to run through his proofs. But that is not 
the point: the point is that you might read these paragraphs 
as though they were part of a leading article in the TIMEs 
and never notice that they give, not only a peculiarly inti- 
mate sense of a particular picture, but something to stimu- 

vour general sensibility. By his genius for getting close 
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to the wsthetic experience, holding it in his hand and ex- 
hibiting it, not as a butterfly on a pin but as a live bird 
snatched miraculously from the bush, Mr. Fry is continually 
adding, not to our appreciation of pictures only, but to our 
capacity for recognizing significance wherever we find it, and 
reacting to what we recognize. Unluckily, to be infected to 
fever-point by this restrained enthusiasm one must see and 
hear it rising before the object. Those who had the happiness 
to attend Mr. Fry’s lectures will have carried away some- 
thing which readers of this detailed criticism of a series of 
pictures cannot hope to recapture. These inevitably will 
be more interested in the general thesis than in the particular 
comment. 

The thesis is that continually Cézanne was moving, not 
simply but surely, along the hardest road an artist can have 
to travel. Born intensely expressive and strangely incom- 
petent, he had to learn that an artist can never express 
himself entirely, and that he cannot express himself at all 
till he has submitted to the laws of his art. Cézanne began 
as a furious romantic trying to say everything and saying 
nothing—saying it unmistakably in those famous black 
idylls. To this Claude Lantier came Impressionism, the one 
great external influence in his life. What Impressionism 
meant to Cézanne anyone can realize who can remember 
meeting at the impressionable age people who had got hold 
of the key to the riddle of the Universe and were going to turn 
it. The Impressionists astounded Cézanne by showing him 
that for a painter the way to emotion is through the eyes: they 
added that a painter can express himself only by painting. 
That lesson learnt, the road was not easy but discoverable. 
Cézanne wen! right through Impressionism ; he had things 
to say apout tne visible universe undreamed of in that philo 
sophy. But he had learnt his lesson. He became a classic. 
With classical restraint and economy he tried to render what 
was perhaps the most intense and moving visual experience 
of the nineteenth century. He never quite succeeded. He 
felt more than he could say. That is the secret of art and, 
I suppose, its tragedy. Curve BELL. 


THE MAKING OF A STATE 


The Making of a State. By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK. AN 
English version, arranged and prepared with an Introduction 
by HENRY WICKHAM STEED. (Allen & Unwin. 2ls.) 


As we move further away from the dust and roar of the 
world-wide conflict, it becomes less difficult to place the prin- 
cipal actors. The name and fame of Woodrow Wilson are 
in the safe keeping of the League of Nations. Leningrad 
symbolizes, if only for a time, the achievement of the 
strongest brain of modern Russia ; while Masaryk, more 
favoured than the American idealist and the Bolshevist dic- 
tator, has lived long enough to assure himself of the per- 
manence of his work. All three, like most of the “ great 
men ”’ of history, were house-breakers before they were archi- 
tects ; but they destroyed with an elaborate plan of recon- 
struction in their heads. However we may differ in our 
verdicts on their careers, there can be no disagreement as 
to their transcendent importance. 

It was clearly the duty of President Masaryk to explain 
to his countrymen and to the world the ideas by which he 
was guided in his campaign for the revival of Bohemian 
independence, and to paint a picture of himself more intimate 
and more revealing than any that official or unofficial bio- 
graphers can ever supply. The German edition, published in 
1925 under the title of ‘‘ Die Weltrevolution,’’ has been too 
little read in England, and Mr. Wickham Steed has rendered 
yet another service to his hero by providing an excellent 
translation of a massive work which ranks high among 
political autobiographies. His Introduction pays eloquent 
tribute to the man whose friendship he has enjoyed for 
twenty years, and to the master-builder whose far-reaching 
aims he helped by tongue and pen to achieve. Though the 
President has written many books, he is not always easy to 
read ; but the epic grandeur of the story carries us along, and 
the gradual self-revelation of a serene and high-souled 
thinker is not less fascinating than the record of his struggles 
against terrible odds. 

The discovery of the Austrian forgeries in the Friedjung 
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trial convinced Masaryk that the Dual Monarchy was an 
unclean thing, and Berchtold’s contemptuous rejection of the 
advances of Pasitch during the Balkan war of 1912 proved 
that it was blind. While most of his fellow countrymen 
would have been content with the coronation of Francis 
Joseph at Prague as King of Bohemia, he had come to 
believe that there was no future for his people under the 
yoke of a dynasty ‘‘ morally and physically degenerate,” and 
that Austria must die in order that Czechoslovakia might live. 
It is a truism that without a world-war Bohemia would have 
remained a province of Austria ; but it is almost equally 
certain that without Masaryk there would have been no 
Czechoslovakia to-day. 

The outbreak of war, which like most Continental states- 
men and publicists he had come to expect, supplied the 
opportunity of turning his dreams into reality, and he seized 
it with both hands. Crossing the frontier in December, 1914, 
the author, then in his sixty-fifth year, began his Odyssey 
through Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Russia, 
Siberia, and America, which ended in his return to Prague 
at the end of 1918 as President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
It is an astonishing story of mental effort, of physical endur- 
ance, of skilfully contrived propaganda, of organizing 
capacity, of hairbreadth escapes from death. The entire 
campaign was based on a conviction which he had reached 
long before the war and the accuracy of which was quickly 
to be proved. Unlike Kramarz, the Young Czech Parliamen- 
tary leader, and the majority of his countrymen, Masaryk 
was aware that the Russian colossus had not only feet but 
body and head of clay. Though Kramarz had a Russian 
wife, he knew less of the Russian mind and character than 
Masaryk, whose monumental survey appeared in an English 
translation in 1919 under the title ‘‘ The Spirit of Russia.”’ 
He was convinced, moreover, not merely of the weakness but 
of the selfishness of Muscovite statesmen. The little Balkan 
peoples, he declares, were to Russia, no less than to Austria, 
a@ means to an end. For these reasons he determined to 
seek salvation in the West, not in the East. 

The vivid pages of this volume are filled with repeated 
tributes to the author’s two chief helpers, Dr. Benes and 
General Stefanik, and to the scholars and journalists in 
France and England who procured him a hearing, above all 
Professor Denis, Dr. Seton-Watson, and Mr. Wickham Steed. 
Even with such influential interpreters it was an uphill fight. 
The Western Powers were locked in a life and death struggle 
with Germany, and had neither eyes nor ears for anything 
but victory over their terrible foe. Austria was generally 
regarded as the pawn and indeed the victim of Berlin, and 
friendly memories of the past survived in London and Paris. 
The world was still, broadly speaking, Austrophil ; the figure 
of the aged Francis Joseph commanded sympathy and 
respect ; the history of Bohemia, in the days alike of its 
glory and its enslavement, was little known ; and it needed 
three years to convert the Allies to the gospel that the par- 
tition of Austria was the principal task of the war. With 
the disintegration of the polyglot Empire Germany would lose 
her only powerful ally, the bridge to Bulgaria and Turkey 
would be broken down, and the new States would arise and 
expand on the firm basis of national self-determination. The 
first Prime Minister to welcome the gospel and to encourage 
the preacher was Briand ; but the element of luck which 
enters so largely into human achievement was an essential 
factor in the success of his crusade. While the Allies natur- 
ally longed for early victory, Masaryk’s only hope for his 
country lay in the prolongation of the carnage. He frankly 
confesses that, with a less tardy triumph of the Entente, the 
Czechs would not have won their independence ; for it was 
not till 1918 was well advanced that the maxim Austria 
delenda est was accepted and proclaimed. No part of the 
story is more romantic than that of the creation of a Czech 
army in Russia after the Revolution in 1917 from the soldiers 
who had been taken prisoners or deserted to the Russian 
camp ; and though it never fulfilled its aim of fighting in 
France, it convinced the world, more than verbal arguments 
or historical appeals, of the existence of a Czech nation. 

President Masaryk’s volume is unique in the vast litera- 
ture of the war as the narrative of the making of a nation ; 
but it is no less unique in the wealth of its reflections. Its 
pages are studded by numberless comments of an extra- 
ordinarily erudite and thoughtful mind on the character and 
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society, the thought and the literature of the countries in 
which he resided at successive stages of his pilgrimage. If 
some readers may be tempted to complain of the interrup- 
tions which impede the flow of the narrative, like locks in 
a river, others will welcome the ever-recurring proof that the 
author was a Professor before he was a man of action, and 
that the philosopher is not diverted by the shrieks of the 
tempest from his life-long habit of attempting to judge the 
moving pageant of national and international life sub specie 
ceeternitatis. The final chapter, entitled Democracy and 
Humanity, presents the reflections of ‘‘ a democratic Presi- 
dent,’’ and offers counsel to the democracies of the post-war 
world. ‘‘In our Democratic Republic,’’ he concludes, 
‘* freedom of conscience and toleration must not merely be 
codified but realized in every domain of public life. Palacky’s 
philosophical interpretation of our history esteems the 
Bohemian Brotherhood as its consummation. The father 
of our nation and our historical past alike enjoin upon us 
pure Christianity, the teaching of Jesus and His law of life. 
Democracy is the political form of the humane ideal.” 
G. P. Goocu. 


A SAILOR AT SEA 


Will Civilization Crash ? By COMMANDER J. M. KENWORTHY. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 


COMMANDER KENWORTHY Wonders whether the end of all things 
is coming, and Mr. H. G. Wells, thinking the question worth 
asking, contributes an introduction in which he shows how 
right Commander Kenworthy is, except where he is wrong. 
He thinks him right in considering war between Great Britain 
and the United States ‘‘ thinkable,’’ and wrong in supposing 
that you can get to safety by persuading America, Britain, 
Holland, and Switzerland to prohibit war by cutting off from 
would-be belligerents the finance and raw materials which 
every belligerent needs, and which the four nations in 
question very largely control. 

An instructive comparison between the respective out- 
looks of the author and his introducer is furnished by their 
respective references to the President of Columbia University. 
To Commander Kenworthy he is ‘*‘ my friend Dr. Murray 
Butler, a great savant in foreign affairs." To Mr. Wells he 
is ‘that champion international visitor and retriever of 
foreign orders and honorary degrees, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler.’’ To those acquainted with the personage 
in question the rival estimates sum up the estimaters as much 
us the estimated. 

Commander Kenworthy, unlike his friend Dr. Butler, is 

‘great savant in foreign affairs.”” He has a slap-dash 
quarterdeck way with him that may serve well enough in the 
realm of theories, but means constant,trouble when it is a 
question of hard facts. It is not civilization that crashes 
then, but Commander Kenworthy. Anything like an exhaus- 
tive list of the writer’s gratuitous inaccuracies would be 


wearisome. A selection from the more important must 
suffice. 
It is not the case that there are more armed men in 


Kurope than there were before the war; there are some 
800,000 fewer. It is not the case that Turkey ‘‘ made good her 
claim to the Province of Mosul before the League of Nations”; 
she failed completely to make it good. It is not the case that 
the promise to Bulgaria of an outlet to the Mediterranean 
has not been kept ; she was offered Dedeagatch and declined 
to accept it. It is not the case that a League of Nations Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Lord Balfour was set up 
to interpret the results of the Upper Silesia plebiscite ; no 
such Commission ever existed. It is not the case that Vilna, 
when General Zeligowsky seized it, had been awarded to 
Lithuania by the League ; it was never so awarded. It is 
not the case that during the League Council controversy of 
Jast year ‘‘ Sweden and Czechoslovakia were candidates for 
the Council but the election went by favour and Poland re- 
ceived the seat’’; Poland and Czechoslovakia were both 
elected, and Sweden did not stand. These errors of fact and 
more like them are grave blemishes on a work which sets 
out to survey seriously the whole field of foreign affairs. 
Commander Kenworthy’s views on many questions are 
emphatic, often refreshingly so, but they are by no means 
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SPORT and TRAVEL in 
The HIGHLANDS of TIBET 


By 
Sir HENRY HAYDEN & CESAR COSSON 


Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband. 
With 87 illustrations and a Map. 2|s. net 


An account of Hayden's tours made at the invitation of the 
Tibetan Government. 
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By GODFREY CHILDE 7s. 6d. net 
A NOVEL OF COUNTRY LIFE 
““ Good English bread as a good finish to all the foreign 


pastries and kickshaws that are so much the fashion.” 


The Field. 


FESTIVAL IN TUSCANY 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By WILLIAM FORCE STEAD 5s. net 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By JOHN MAVROGORDATO ‘5s. net 


“ Absorbingly passionate love poems make up his book, 
together with a fine little play, Cassandra in Troy, and some 
Gosh folk songs del lightf illy translated. . Many of these 
Jyrics are splendid, and give the writer a , dbuite piace in 
contemporary poetry.” The Westminster Gazette. 


He is indeed a considerable poet ; and goodness knows 
why we do not hear more about him. 


The Sunday Times. 
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Rousseau’s Essay iranslated by EDITH M. 

NUTTALL and printed in French and English 

with an Introduction by G. Lowes Dickinson. 
6s. net 


PUBLIC ECONOMY AND 
TAXATION 


THREE DEBATES ON ECONOMY IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS EDITED WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION 
By FRANCIS W. HIRST 


5s. net 


CAVIARE TO CANDY 


RECIPES FOR SMALL HOUSEHOLDS FROM 
ALL PARTS GF THE WORLD 
By Mrs. PHILIP MARTINEAU _ 7s. 6d. net 
Second Impression. 


** The last word in cookery books, well and inclusively aden 
by that acknowledged expert . . . "—Truth. 
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books.—John o’ London’s Weekly. 
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vays fair. To credit the British Government, for example, 


with ‘** the idea that a few hundred American marines and a 
few thousand British soldiers could stem the advancing flood 
of Chinese nationalism "* is to put on the defence of Shanghai, 
Whatever may be thought 


of the wisdom or necessity of that 


juite fantastic construction. 


his 1S a pity, because two sections of Commander 


\ } + 
I \\V y Ss boo 


; in which he deals with naval ques- 
with the | 


Ossibility of substituting for the war 
sphere an organized peace policy based on considered 
riitration agreements, are valuable and suggestive. The 
discussion of the course of a possible war between this 
country and the United States is on the technical side admir- 
g to some extent academic, the line 


able, and, though it mav be 
taken by the writer makes these chapters a contribution of 
work of d An expansion of 

{ 


couple 
I 


leveloping peace. 
1 ary with those Commander Kenworthy 
embodied in recent articles in the Press on sea law and 
the blockade question, would make a better book than ‘* Will 
Civilization Crash? ”’ 


nh arguments, 
has 


SOME BOOKS ON MUSIC 

The Story of Music. By PAUL BEKKER. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

Beethoven, A Critical Study. By J. W. N. SuLiivan. (Cape. 
7s. 6d 

Mozart. By DYNELEY HUSSEY Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

Monsieur Croche, the Dilettante Hater. By CLAUDE DEBUSSY. 
Noel Douglas, 6s. 

Mozart's String Quartets. Books I. and II. By THomas F. 
DUNHILL. 


A Study of Mozart’s Last Three Symphonies. By 


A. E. F. DICKINSON. Mendelssohn. By CyRIL WINN. (Oxford 
University Press, and Milford. 1s. 6d. each.) 
Tue standard of these books is remarkably high. The most 


interesting is undoubtedly Debussy’s. It consists of articles 
which he wrote between 1901 and 1905. The articles are so 
short that they are little more than notes of a musical critic 
and on ephemeral topics. But they are nearly always of 
permanent value, for Debussy never hides his musical tastes 
and opinions. He wrote with wit, and could flick a critical 
whip with great skill. In a few words he can give a criti- 
cism or indicate a musical opinion for which most musical 
critics would require pages. He is as interesting on 
Massenet as he is on Beethoven and Wagner, and his 
criticism of conductors is as good as his analysis of 
composers. 

Herr Bekker, whose ‘‘ Beethoven ’’ was an admirable 
book, here has attempted to trace the history of music, not 
as a series of historical facts or as an evolution, but as “a 
constant metamorphosis of musical forms.’’ Herr Bekker’s 
theories are original, and his chapter on modern tendencies 
is particularly interesting. The books of Mr. Sullivan and 
Mr. Hussey are devoted to the study of the music of par- 
ticular composers. Mr. Sullivan’s is the work of an intelli- 
gent man who knows something about science as well as 
music. . He starts outside the musical egg, indeed he begins 
with metaphysics and tries to relate the life and music of 
Beethoven to his metaphysics. We doubt whether the 
attempt has been completely successful, though Mr. Sulli- 
van’s musical criticism and interpretation of Beethoven gain 
in depth by his method. Mr. Hussey’s ‘‘ Mozart” is less 


ambitious. It is a volume in the ‘‘ Masters of Music ’’ series 
and is therefore fundamentally biographical. But in 


Mozart’s case it is even more than usually impossible to 
separate his life from his works. Mr. Hussey’s book js useful 
because it gives in a convenient form for English students 
what he himself calls ‘‘ the revaluation of Mozart’s characte 
which has been in progress for some years in Germany and 
France.”’ 

The three little books on Mozart and Mendelssohn are 
published in the ‘‘ The Musical Pilgrim ’’ series. The sum- 
marized analyses are on the whole excellent. Mr. Dunhill's 
first volume deals with Mozart’s early quartets and the first 
three quartets dedicated to Haydn, the seeond with the second 
three quartets dedicated to Haydn and the last quartets. 
Mr. Winn analyzes ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ the 
Violin Concerto in E minor, Allegro, ‘‘ The Hebrides *’ Over- 
ture, and Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 
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There Is No Return. 
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THORNTON WILDER. (Long- 


By ELIZABETH BIBESCO. (Huichinson, 6s.) 
Short Head. By GODFREY CHILDE. (Cobden Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Story of ivy. By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
Moor Fires. By E. H. YouNG. (Cape. 7s. 6d. 


‘* LOVE’S PILGRIMAGE,”’ the jacket says, has been long out of 
print, and there follows a list of encomiums from well-known 
men, evoked apparently by its first appearance. These are 
some of them. Jack London: *‘ It stands alone—there is no 
book like it.’* Israel Zangwill: ‘* It seems to me to be litera- 
ture of a high order.”’ Eden Phillpotts: ‘‘I am full of 
enthusiasm for this splendid work of art.’’ Frederik van 
Eeden: ** Very nearly one of the great books of the world. 

You give wooing, marriage, pregnancy, birth in great 
classic lines.’’ These are the opinions of talented and dis- 
interested men, yet how completely wrong, how incompre- 
hensible even, they must appear to any critic now, after a 
lapse of only sixteen years. Probably we all read a reprint 
more critically than a new book, and have a more exacting 
and detached eye for a second appearance than for a first. 
In the reprint our wishes are not involved; we do not 
involuntarily hope that here, in a book born out of the actual 
life we know and share in, there should be something great. 
The intellectual atmosphere, in any case, seems to have 
cooled a great deal since ‘* Love’s Pilgrimage ”’ first appeared 
in 1911. Some of the tributes I have quoted were certainly 
evoked by the book’s ‘‘ frankness’ at the time. But it does 
not seem frank now, hardly more frank than Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s stories ; it is rather naive, discovering the obvious— 
it was not the obvious when the book was written—with 
immense excitement. Frankness, freedom of temper, is cer- 
tainly a necessary condition of the best imaginative writiny, 
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2nd Large Edition in the Press 


BLAKE’S SONGS OF 
INNOCENCE 


Thustrated with 12 Colour Plates and 40 Black and White 
Drawings by 
¥ACYNTH ‘PARSONS 
at the age of 15. Introductory letrer by W. B.? EATS. 
Cr. 4t0. 12/6 net. 
“ Although Miss Parsous does not again touch pencil or paper, 


she has created a world ot beauty that will last so ‘ong as her 
work remains in existence.” —Morning Post Art Critic. 


IRON & BRASS 


Implements of the English House 
SEYMOUR LINDSAY. 400 Drawings by the 
Author. Demy 4to. 25/- net. 


“A handsome volume in which Mr, Seymour Lindsay gives us 


By as 


for the first time a work dealing entirely with metal implements 
that have fallen out of use ... enough of them to make the 
collector’s mouth water,”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE MEDICI BOOKS 
FOR COLLECTORS 


“Excellent examples of how books of this kind may be 
produced.”’—WNation. 
Each containing about 6 Colour-Plates and many Monochrome 


Tiustrations. Cr. 4to. 17/6 net. 
Now Ready. 
ENGLISH & IRISH GLASS W. A. THorPE 


KNIVES & FORKS 
BATTERSEA ENAMELS 


C. T. P. Batey 
Ecan Mew 


SAMPLERS LEIGH ASHTON 
ENGLISH PORCELAIN FIGURES OF XVIII 
CENTURY WILLIAM KING 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE 


PICTURE GUIDES 


A Delightful Series of Travel Books profusely illustrated in 
photogravure Fcap. 4to, 7/6 net. 


Now Ready. 


3y PIERRE GAUTHIEL, 
THE LAND OF S. FRANCIS. 

FLANDERS AND HAINAULT. 

THB DOLOMITES. 
VENICE. 


FLORENCE 
FRENCH RIVIERA. 
NORMANDY. 
BLANC, 


ITALIAN LAKES. 
NICE TO EVIAN. MONT 
GRENOBLE AND THEREABOUTS. ROME. 
TOURAINE AND ITS CHATEAUX. 
‘<The series is a boon to past, present d tential 
S a ast, present and potentla 
cravellers.”—Punch. 
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Nuda Veritas 
CLARE SHERIDAN 


Clare Sheridan, sculptress, traveller and writer, 
has been to most places in the world and met 
countless famous people. Her book is breathlessly 
varied, told boldly and uncompromisingly, and ends, 
dramatically, in the Sahara Desert. 

Illustrated, 21s. net 


I Think | Remember 


The random Recollections of Sir Wickham Woolicomb, 
an ordinary English Snob and Gentleman. 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL 
Author of “The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion.” 
‘‘No more entertaining book than this has been 


written for a long time.’’—Daily Mail. 
Portrait by Aubrey Hammond, 7s. 6d. net 


Old Ireland ; Recollections of an 


Irish K.C. 
SERJEANT A. M. SULLIVAN, K.C. 


The amusing, caustic and important memoirs of a 
great figure in Irish law and the last of the Serjeants 
n Ireland. Illustrated, 218. net 


Secret Societies Old and New 
HERBERT VIVIAN 


The story of the world’s secret societies and their 
subterranean activities, often of the most terrible 
and sinister nature. 10s. 6d. net 


You'll be a Man, My Son 
JASON GURNEY 
“Of its kind the book is one of the best I have 


seen. it achieves its purpose without 
strain or affectation. —Daily Dispatch. 3s. 6d. net 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net 


The Mob 
VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


A grim story of two waifs left to their own devices 
among the toughs of Madrid’s underworld and 
the rough element of the neighbouring country. 
The finest book this author has written since 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 


Sirocco 
ROSITA FORBES 
‘‘The fascination and horror of the desert, the 
maddening heat of the sirocco wind that gives the 
book its title, the glamour of Fez are described 
with real power.’ —Daily Express. 
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but in itself it seems to have little to do with the permanent 
value of any book. It should be so complete and natural 
that we are hardly conscious of it. When the author singles 
it out and inflicts it on us, then we may know that in a few 
vears our feeling of infliction will turn to amusement or irri- 
tation, and that we shall no longer be impressed by the 
revelation, but only by the awkwardness with which it was 
made. 

‘* Love’s Pilgrimage *’ is a very honest book, but after 
1e lapse of a few years it is quite dead. Mr. Sinclair has 
ittle sense of character, a style which serves indifferently 
for a number of purposes and is exactly adapted for none, 
and a force of moral indignation which, while no doubt 
moving his public temporarily towards desirable aims, does 
so at the expense of inducing a temper in them so one-sided, 
so fanatical, that, from the point of view of the values which 
real literature maintains, the good in the total result seems 
yverbalanced by the bad. He deserves praise for his honesty 
and his moral passion ; but all his other qualities are so 
negligible that they scarcely come within the purview of 
criticism at all ; and only the naiveté of his intellectual and 
imaginative values makes his adoption of the novel com- 
prehensible and in a measure inoffensive. 

There is a great deal of talent in ‘‘ The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey,’’ but in spite of some accomplished writing and 
some fine strokes of imagination, the story leaves a dis- 
appointing impression. ‘On Friday noon, July the twen- 
tieth, 1714, the finest bridge in all Peru broke and precipi- 
tated five travellers into the gulf below.”’ Mr. Wilder invents 
a priest, a Brother Juniper, who happens to witness the 
accident and is troubled by the question: ‘‘ Why did this 
happen to those five?’’ ‘‘If there were any plan in the 
universe at all, if there were any pattern in a human life, 
surely it could be discovered mysteriously latent in those 
lives so suddenly cut off. Either we live by accident and die 
by accident, or we live by plan and die by plan.”’ So Brother 
Juniper ‘‘ made the resolve to inquire into the secret lives of 
those five persons that moment falling through the air, and 
to surprise the reason of their taking off.’’ The plan of the 
story is striking, the whole idea admirable. Having 
lescribed the simultaneous death of his five characters, Mr. 
Wilder goes back and traces the lives which led them to this 
common point. But though he has enough profundity of 
mind to state the problem clearly and weightily, the workine 
out of it, on which the worth of the book depends, is at most 
only plausible. Having drawn our attention to a really sig- 
nificant idea, he goes on to treat it simply as a clever idea. 
He makes his characters picturesque, his setting romantic ; 
and to justify the ways of Providence he falls back on Love, 
treating it not as a question, but as an answer to everything, 
almost a panacea. *The book is hardly a good one, therefore ; 
t is in many ways and at many points a bad one ; but it is 
interesting, and the work of a writer of unusual talent when 
1e is genuine, and of considerable accomplishment when he 

meretricious. If Mr. Wilder can shed his love of the 
emptily picturesque, he may give us a very fine bouok.«¢ 

There is penetrating and subtle analysis of passion in 

There is No Return,’’ and some passages of reflection so 
striking as to single the book out and put it on a definitely 
higher level than any of the others in this list. But the 
imaginative scheme of the story, like Mr. Wilder’s ingenious, 
is, like Mr. Wilder’s again, inadequately worked out. A 
woman suddenly realizes that she has only a short time to 
live. She has been virtuous and in appearance happy ; but 
in reality she has loved another man for years, suppressing 
her love out of consideration and affection for her husband. 
Now, with only a few days of existence left, she cannot let 
her life go without disclosing her secret and being herself 
at last; so she tells her husband and her lover. But she 
does not die after all, nor does she succeed in becoming her- 
self ; she only becomes the other character in a duet whose 
tone is set by her lover. He grows cold, and she dies at 
last of a different disappointment. The relations between 
Isobel and Tony, the lover, are in certain scenes exquisitely 
and profoundly grasped ; but the book as a whole is sacri- 
ficed to the neat symmetry of the scheme. The original idea 
is ironical and epigrammatic; it expands, it acquires a 
reality independent of its source ; but when it seems about to 
break completely away and become natural and true, the 
epigram is always lying in wait to bring it back again. No 
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woman, knowing she was dying, would talk as Isobel talks in 
the first chapter ; no lover of Tony’s supposed sensibility 
would so quickly become brutal and commonplace as he 
does ; in fact, the ironical theme so pervades the book that 
the figures cannot speak and act completely in their own 
characters: they must express that theme rather than them 
selves. This makes them all one-sided, extremists in their 
particular rdéles, which are set by the imaginative scheme. 
There remain the passages of analysis and reflection, better 
than anything that Princess Bibesco has written before, 
exquisite and true, both in manner and matter. 

‘* Short Head ” is an unobtrusive, carefully written, and 
occasionally dull novel about wealthy Roman Catholics who 
like country pursuits. Most of them have excellent charac- 
ters, are open-minded, generous, gentlemanly, humane, and 
devoted to hunting and shooting ; and they claim to under- 
stand the lower classes with something of Mr. Chesterton’s 
particular and exclusive understanding. Mr. Childe’s 
greatest fault is that of writing at length about the things 
he likes, without considering whether they are important, or 
whether his readers will be interested in them; it is the 
fault of a dilettante. 

‘* The Story of Ivy,” like most of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s 
stories, is powerfully told. Her style has no grace, her view 
of life is uninteresting and illiberal, but she has an undeni- 
able rough force of characterization, and set beside the 
figures in the other novels in this list, Ivy is vividly and 
hatefully alive, a vulgar, grasping, pathetic little adventuress. 
The strange thing about the book is that having so much 
truth, it should have no significance. After reading about 
Ivy, after seeing how true she is, we do not want to hear 
anything more of her again. The reason for this is that 
Mrs. Lowndes shows no proportion, no profound sense of an 
order of significance in human experience, the presence of 
which is more essential in a work of art even than truth to 
life. 

‘Moor Fires’’ is a reprint of an early work by its 
talented author. EDWIN Mun. 
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**The best gift is a book” 


BLACKIE’S FARMER & HIS MARKET 
X Mi AS Gl F T BOO K hoe This Report by The Land and Nation 


Beautifully Illustrated. Charming Bindings. League on the Marketing of Home 

Coloured Wrappers. Grown Food has been awaited eagerly 
by every student of politics ever since 
the publication of “ The Land and 


THE 








DR. CHARLES BURNEY’S CONTINENTAL the Nation in 1925. As the Intro- 
TRAVELS, 1770-1772. duction to this Report swe: sae 
oa from his Journals and other Sources by CEDRIC HOWARD the problem of marketing eM 


10s. 6d. net. choice between two sharply divergent 
paths. On the one hand, good wages and 
maximum employment, carrying with it 


ALMA ROMA: 
A Travellers’ Companion to Rome. 
By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A. Freely illustrated and supplied 











with large plan of Rome. goer a — country life . + ++ on the 
THE SEVEN AGES OF VENICE: other ind, poor wages, minimum em- 
A Romantic Rendering of Venetian History. ployment, universal grass, carrying with 

By C. MARSHALL SMITH. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. it the absolute destruction of rural 
FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN. civilisation.” The right way to the 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. With 16 Full-page Illustrations and first alternative is here pointed out 

many Text Illustrations. 5s. net. . 

An interesting account of early man in the light of the most recent investiga- by Liberals. 
tions. 
N NT CIVILISA NS: 

ANCIE Cc TIONS 7 Just PuBLisHED 
From the Earliest Times to the Birth of Christ. 

By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of ‘‘ Egyptian Myth and Legend,” 

“Myths of Crete,” etc. Fully Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 1s. net 

H. MORTIMER BATTEN, F.Z.S.* 

ROMANCES OF THE WILD. | E 

Stories of the Beasts and Birds of Forest, Prairie and River. Illustrated 

by Warwick REYNOLDS. 5s. net. a 

T - . e 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 

Illustrated by Ernest Arts. Will delight animal lovers old and young 

Mr. Mortimer Batten has won a widely known name for his intimate and 

sympathetic studies of wild animals and birds. 5s. net. E R K E 7 T B E R N L a H I T E D 
a Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
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NEM. CON. EGAD! 


The Economic Consequences of the League: The World Economic 
Conference. Wiih an Introduction by SiR ARTHUR SALTER. 
Europa Publishing Co. 12s, 6d. 

international Cartels, Combines, and Trusts. By PROFESSOR DR. 
ROBERT LIEFMANN. With an Introduction by CHARLES T. 
HALLINAN Europa Publishing Co. 5s. 


WHEN is a book not a book? Only too often, the hyper- 
critical might reply, and among other occasions when it 
consists in a patchwork, the sutures all agape, of fore- 
words, introductions, brief exhortations by the eminent, 
scraps of reports of debates, excerpts from official publica- 
tions. If this be so, it would be necessary perhaps to admit 
that these two compilations of the enterprising Europa 
Publishing Company (which has already established its 
claims on our respect by its distinctive and nutritious Year- 
book) belong on the whole to the class of non-books. 

Certainly the form chosen for ‘‘ The Economic Conse- 
quences of the League,’’ a laudable attempt to direct the 
attention of the public to the achievements of the Geneva 
Economic Conference and to the problems which it be- 
queathed to the world for future solution, is not without 
disadvantages. After a couple of introductions and a very 
able and closely reasoned summary by Mr. Loveday of the 
world economic condiiions which the Conference found itself 
called upon te face, no less than nineteen of the participants 
contribute their impressions of what happened at Geneva 
and what remains to be done ; and it was not to be expected 
that these gentlemen, writing presumably in isolation, should 
be able altogether to avoid involuntary thefts of one another’s 
clothing, or to maintain the freshness of the reader’s atten- 
tion unimpaired to the end. 

‘* Nem. con. egad!’’ we are indeed tempted to exclaim: 
‘when they do agree on the [European] stage, their 
unanimity is wonderful! ’’ (Dr. Ohlin of Copenhagen almost 
alone allows himself a note of criticism, pointing out good- 
humouredly, in the course of a particularly fresh and 
thoughtful contribution, that the Conference has committed 
itself simultaneously to demanding the speedy and progres- 
sive reduction of tariff rates, and their stabilization for long 
periods of time.) But, as Sir Campbell Rhodes, the represen- 
tative of India, aptly and humorously reminds us, to label 
the Geneva Resolutions (or for that matter the comments 
made thereon) as ‘‘ glimpses into the obvious’ is to miss 
the point. For the point is that the obvious frequently re- 
mains unseen by those who conduct the world’s affairs, and 
that when the practical men of fifty nations begin with 
sudden unanimity to point it out to one another, things 
may be expected to begin to happen. In writing his con- 
tribution, Mr. Layton had no difficulty—and he would have 
still less difficulty to-day—in establishing his claim that 
things have begun to happen already. 

Certainly none of the contributors to this book or non- 
book, whichever it be, can be accused of self-satisfaction or 
lack of modesty. While legitimately gratified with the suc- 
cess of their work at Geneva, they are eager to point out that 
Geneva was only a beginning, and that active and con- 
tinuous labour will be necessary if the pious resolutions 
there framed are to be translated into terms of reality. One 
or two specific conclusions seem to emerge from their reflec- 
tions. First, advances towards freedom of commerce are 
not to be despised merely on the ground that they are partial 
and piecemeal. Dr. Ohlin in particular puts forward the 
attractive project of a speedy agreement between the nine 
countries which already have a bias towards freedom of 
trade (among whom it is agreeable to find that he is still 
able to reckon Great Britain) for concerted action to lower 
their tariff walls. Secondly, whatever is done by individual 
countries or groups of countries, it seems to be agreed that 
the main driving force towards commercial freedom must 
still be furnished by the League itself. Thirdly, it seems to 
be generally agreed that the economic machinery of the 
League, admirably as it performed the preliminary tasks of 
Geneva, needs strengthening for the purpose. Steps towards 
this end, which may or may not prove to be sufficiently 
vigorous, have already been taken by the League Assembly. 

As is well known, the happy unanimity attained by the 
Conference in regard to commercial policy was less apparent 
in the field of purely industrial affairs. The blessed word 
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‘* rationalization,’’ to which there was at one time a some- 
what naive disposition to appeal as the opener of all doors. 
was quickly found to conceal a number of sunken rocks. Not 
only is the part which Governments can play in the promo 
tion of industrial efficiency much smaller than that which 
they can play in the liberation of international trade, but 
the merits and demerits of the progress towards international 
trustification and cartellization are much more nicely 
balanced than are those of the progress towards commercial 
freedom. It is not surprising that in this thorny region the 
Conference found itself able to do little except sit upon a 
succession of fences. Nevertheless the League has deserved 
well of the world in collecting data on this difficult and 
important matter, and in promising to keep it under obser- 
vation. So has Dr. Liefmann, thanks to whose solid and 
scholarly article on ‘‘ International Combines, Trusts, and 
Cartels,’’ tightly packed as it is with information and argu- 
ment, the matter which endeavours to coagulate around it 
attains almost to the status of bookhood. 


D. H. ROBERTSON. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A History of Engiish Literature. By EMILE LEGOUIS and LOUIS 
CAZAMIAN. Vol. I].—Modern Times (1660-1914). By Louls 
CAZAMIAN. Translated from the French by W. A. MACINNES 
and the Author. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


To trace, unaided and satisfactorily, the whole field of Eng- 
lish literature from the advent of the new court poetry in 
1660 to the works of James Joyce seems at first sight a task 
impossible for any one man, yet Professor Cazamian has 
succeeded in presenting to us not only a vivid summary of our 
literature within those periods, but as well a summary of 
our social development, our philosophic movements, and our 
scientific thought. Nor has he confined himself merely to 
the major authors. A Henry Carey, a William Mickle, and 
a Sam Rogers are all fitted into their environment, and, 
while necessarily he has had to devote most space to the 
works of the major writers, these lesser brethren are made 
to live in his pages and to serve their part in that great 
rhythmic ebb and flow of spiritual forces which Professor 
Cazamian so well appreciates and analyzes. This volume, 
truly, is a triumph of the critical genius, and it must stand 
as one of the finest possible expositions of that Spirit of 
English literature which at once binds our writers to and 
differentiates them from those of the Continent. 

The value of such a work as this clearly lies in its totality 
and not in its parts, and such a totality can hardly be dealt 
with or even suggested in the course of a review. ‘Lhe merits 
of Professor Cazamian’s survey rest in the high philosophical 
conception which he has of the entire development of literary 
thought and expression, and in the way he binds together 
national and scientific aspirations with pure poetry and 
prose. He possesses a penetrating acumen and at times an 
almost epigrammatic conciseness of utterance. This con- 
ciseness of utterance, which has been well rendered into 
English by Mr. MacInnes, both adds to and detracts from 
the value of his work. To say of Tennyson that ‘ he hardly 
can be intense but by forcing upon vigour the touch of re. 
finement,’’ is to express in a phrase all that quality which 
distinguishes later Victorian poetry from its earlier Romantic 
counterpart. To suggest that possibly ‘‘ the literature of 
England . . . has reached the point of saturation at which 
the accumulated influences of the successive ages impart a 
richly flavoured complexity to the products of a national art, 
but deny it the power of being sufficiently renewed through 
a simple change’’ is to evoke a profound conception of 
modern as distinct from older literature ; the ebb and flow, 
the rhythmic motion, of thought and of passion are viewed 
here in a new and distinctive light. Concise judgments such 
as these irradiate the whole book, yet in a way these concise 
judgments make the book heavy reading. A weight of 


thought imprisoned in a few words may reveal, but it may 
also obscure. Thus, still speaking of modern movements, 
Professor Cazamian declares that ‘‘ the enmity against 
reason and science goes with Chesterton as far as the im- 
perative cult of the irrational.’’ The sentence contains an 
important truth, but its full meaning does not spring imme- 
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THE LIFE OF JAMES W. ALSOP, LL.D., B.A., 
by his Wirz, with an Introductory chapter by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 
and a Note on Educational Work in Liverpool by C. SypNey Jones, 





Demy 8vo. 256 pp. Illustrated. 5/- net 
‘James Alsop’s life work ...had a marked influence on the 
development of secondary education throughout the country. Mrs. 
\lsop has written an interesting and inspiring story of a fine 
itizen.’’-—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Mrs. Alsop’s memoir is excellent, and the introductory chapter 
»y Mr. Augustine Birrell is most attractive.’—The Birmingham Post. 
‘Mrs, Alsop’s story of her late husband's life... is a little epic 


great endeavour and a fitting memorial 
and earnestness of purpose made him a 
zenerations of students.”—Yorkshire Post. 
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THE SEA IN ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
BEOWULF TO DONNE. By A. Trevxeer, M.A. 10/6 net 


‘““4 work of far-seeking scholarship, which is a tribute to the 
Genius Loci and full of human interest and free from any touch of 
the academic dullness that is a sort of literary dry-rot.”—E. B. O. in 
Morning Post. 





“Though full of well chosen quotations, is not an anthology but 
a minute review of English literature as far as it deals with the sea 
and seafaring.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF J. G. FICHTE. 
A Critical Account together with Translations. 


By G. H. Turnsute. 12/6 net 





ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS ror STUDENTS 
OF ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS. By D. Carapvoc 
Jones, M.A., and G. W. Dantets, M.A., M.Com 
Illustrated by numerous diagrams. 


8/6 net 


“The authors have gathered together the mathematics essential 
to the student of economics or staiisics.... They have succeeded 
in presenting them in a concise and understandable 


form.’’— 
The Statist. 





HODLPER AND STOUGHTON, LTD., LONDON 
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HENRY ALKEN. 

By WALTER SHAW SPARROW, With a Chapter 
on the Alken Family, and Introduction by Sir Theodore 
Cook, Editor of The Field, being the first volume of a new 
series entitled ‘“‘ The Sport of our Fathers.” 8 Plates in 
Colour and 64 Subjects in Halftone. Ordinary Edition, 21s. 
set. Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper (250 only) 
numbered and signed, 63s. net. 

‘No such monograph 





this 








popular artist has ever been 
published before . e best Christmas present in the book 
market of the day.’’—The Field. 


A GALLANT COMPANY. 
By The Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., 
LL.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sir John has here in thirteen distinguished sketches explained 
how the glorious traditions of the old Army were built up. 
‘““ Endowed with life, told in a virile style, ... recalls gallant 
gentlemen out of the past.’’—Times Lit. Supplement, 


ARMAMENTS 
AND THE NON-COMBATANT. 
To the *“‘ Front Line Troops” of the Future. By E. F. 
SPANNER. _ Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 

Government, i.e., Parliamentary, control of expenditure on 
armaments is a farce—an elaborate camouflage which is full of 
menace to the non-combatants—the ‘‘ Front Line Troops” of 
the future. 


“Mr. Spanner is no scare-monger, but an expert writing on 
a subject with which he is thoroughly familiar.’”—Daily News. 


THE GENTLE ART. 
By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. | Illustrated by 
Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale. Imp.l6mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book on Fishing which will delight all fishermen and the 
general reader as well. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 
NEW AND COLLECTED POEMS 
oF 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
DE LUXE EDITION 
G.K.C. Superbly bound edition limited to 350 copies 
numbered and signed by the Author. Royal 8vo. 
Supplied in cardboard case, 
£2 20 Net. 
Popular Edition. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net 
THE THIS LONDON: 
ROMANCE Its Taverns, Haunts and Memories. 
OF By R. THURSTON HOPKINS 
LONDON Demy 8vo. 10/6 Net. Illustrated 
0 HAUNTED HOUSES 
D Tales of the Supernatural, with Some account of 
you Hereditary Curses and Family Legends. 
BELIEVE By CHARLES G, HARPER 
IN Demy 8vo. 3rd Edition. 12/6 net. Illustrated 
GHOSTS SOME GHOST STORIES 
? By A. M. BURRAGE 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth 
THE BUCCANEERS 
A Picturesque and Dramatic History. 
BUCCANEERS) By Prof. A. H. COOPER-PRICHARD 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Fully Illustrated 
THE GERM OF | THE PRICE OF 
FICTION SUCCESS py AN IMPULSE 
7/6 Net ROBERT STUART By J. PERCIVAL 
CHRISTIE | BESSELL 
CECIL PALMER, 
49, CHANDOS ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL 


SOME REMINISCENCES OF A TEA-CLIPPER 
CAPTAIN. 


By ANDREW SHEWAN, Late Master of the “‘ Norman 
Court.” 
Edited by REX CLEMENTS. 
Author of “A Gipsy of the Horn,” “‘A Stutely Southerner,” ete. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 


This is a unique book of the sea. Not a compilation but a personal 
record, it is concerned with the picturesque days when the sailing 
of one of the frigate-built Indiamen of Green’s, Wigram’s or Dunbar’s 
from Blackwall was an almost weekly occurrence. Its main theme is 
the classic era of the China clippers, intimately portrayed. Descrip- 
tions of the buildings of the clippers, of their unequa.led passages, 
of the manner in which tea was loaded, with pen-pictures of the 
ships as they lay burnished and a-glitter in the sunshine of the 
Pagoda Alichorage, and sail was bent to the deep-throated roar of 
shanties, together with accounts of their keenly-contested races, 
beating down the China Sea against the monsoon or across the wide 
stretch of the Indian Ocean—these are the warp and woof of its 
subject matter. 

The Nation & Athenxum in reviewing this book says: ‘“ This 
book stands out from the ruck of ‘windjammer’ literature by 
reason oj Captain Shewan’s exceptional authority to speak on the 
subject. Grandson of a Peterhead whaler, and son of a well-known 
clipper captain, he was himself Master of the ‘Norman Court,’ @ 
crack ship, during the great days of the tea-races. He has seen 
fifteen clippers together, waiting at Pagoda Anchorage for the early 
teas. When he compares the performances of ‘Cutty Sark,’ ‘Sir 
Lancelot,’ ‘ Fiery Cross,’ ‘ Ariel’ (whom he holds to have been the 
fastest of them all), and other ships famous in history, he is speak- 
ing of vessels he has known—against many of whom he has actually 
raced. His narrative is just what it should be; modest, unaffected, 
rich in reminiscences of great ships and great seamen, full of allu- 
sions to old customs and traditions of the sea. His chapter on the 
origin of shanties has real historical value. The most valuable 
feature of the book is that it brings out, better than almost anything 
else that has been written on the subject, the real factors in passage- 
making—the extraordinary sensitiveness and liveliness of the China 
clippers,.and the rare combination of daring, judgment, and inces- 
sant vigilance that was required for a racing captain. Books on 
the great davs of sail are multiplying so rapidly that one cannot 
keen them all; but this is one of the volumes that will never be 
sifted out.” 





HEATH CRANTON 
6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C 4. 
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diately to the mind. Indeed, to understand it aright, we 
have to move back again over the paragraph to which it 
forms a conclusion. Unquestionably Professor Cazamian's 
volume is one designed only for leisured and for meditative 
perusal. The impression of heaviness, too, is accentuated by 
the sheer tide of the author’s logical, unbroken thought. 
While the text already occupies just one less than five hun- 
dred pages of small type (a marvellous half-guinea’s worth), 
the readability of the volume would have been increased con- 
siderably had Professor Cazamian, like his collaborator, Pro- 
fessor Legouis, in the earlier volume, sprinkled his pages with 
occasional quotations. The use of quotations may be abused, 
but in a work of this kind their presence would have eased 
the rather heavy contours and lightened the somewhat pon- 
derous weight of the survey. As it is, from beginning to end 
Professor Cazamian allows not even a single poetic couplet 
to break the regular flow of his concentrated and deeply 
philosophic prose, and the restraint, though deliberate, seems 
regrettable, the more so as this might have brought the 
survey closer to general readers and to ordinary students 
who may otherwise be a trifle awed by the very strength of 
the author’s thought. ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 


A PAGEANT-PLAY ON VILLON 


The Judgment of Francois Villon. A Pageant-Episode Play in 
Five Acts. By HERBERT EDWARD PALMER The Hogarth 


Press. 25s. 


THE present-day popularity of Villon in this country can be 
traced, no doubt, to a well-known episodic tale by R. L. 
Stevenson which abounds in nice Christmas snow. But the 
problem of the French poet is moral rather than picturesque. 
The rascalities of the poet were too much a matter of uneasy 
or hardened conscience for the American gentlemen who pro- 
duced the film story of his life. Having acquired the rights 
of ‘‘ Hassan,”’ they transferred the exciting sub-plot of that 
great play to medieval Paris, deprived the poet of his sack 
of sins, and made him the successful king of a beggar army. 
Heaven or Hell may be thanked, therefore, that Mr. Palmer 
has rescued a poetic subject by the scruff of its neck from 
the market place of happy endings, and delivered it, alive 
and kicking, into our hands. The character of Villon 
presents no great difficulties, if we are granted the medieval 
terms of Sin, Repentance, or the Devil-to-pay. His mother 
certainly understood her son. The Reformation simplified 
man’s comical image of himself, divorced Vice from the bed 
of Virtue, and left to Dr. Freud the task of beginning all 
over again. The symbolic undermeanings of Mr. Palmer’s 
play, turned into plain spiritual allegory in the last scene, 
may be left to philosophic critics. The immediate quality 
that strikes one violently on reading the play for the first 
time and the second, is its wealth of language and double 
or metaphorical vision. In action and imagery, the play 
swarms and jostles itself, yet never to our distraction, with 
the fullness of medigval life. Herein a strange turbulent 
France, in a time of civil commotion and of changing 
thought, sinful, extravagant, yet lit by courtesy and vision, 
stews and simmers, bubbles and boils, until the very lid of 
imagination jumps in refrain. 

Svnge translated a few of Villon’s poems and might have 
written a play around him, if he had not met Mr. Yeats in 
Paris. His technique would have been flawless. He would 
not have made Mr. Palmer’s mistake of explaining the past 
action in long speeches or of bundling Catherine de Vaucelles 
out of the play in a half-minute scene—to mention two of 
the faults that are as obvious as virtues in this work. Never 
theless, in its sheer language, its rich and individual idiom, 
its frenzy of translunary phrases that are yet as disciplined 
as a saint’s vision, this is the best dramatic prose since 
Synge, and Mr. Palmer has had no dialect from which to deck 
his rhythmic sentences. It is, of course, strong language. 
and all of his characters from Villon himself to Little Jehan 
and Thibaud partake of it greedily, and are informed by a 
vigour that can stomach good and ill. Vituperation keeps a 
language healthy and fit, and English poetry suffers sadly 
from its lack. Behind the hard-won style of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,’’ were Milton’s years of bad language as State Secre 
tary. We need hardly remark that in Mr. Palmer’s vigorous 
male style, poetry thrives ; there is tenderness but no soft 
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sentiment in the play ; imaginative realism drives out mere 
poetical romance. But why does Mr. Palmer use poetic 
inversion in his translations, since that should be left to the 
Georgians? 

The plot is direct. The first two acts are good comedy: 
Villon, his mother, poor worthy Canon Villon, and Catherine 
de Vaucelles, whose tongue is but the sharper for her love- 
liness. In the fourth act Villon, whom we have seen in the 
company of his cut-throat friends, is kicking his heels in 
the Court of Orleans. Later, when he escapes from the Pit 
at Meung, we find him as a souteneur in a brothel. In 
vigorous and good contrast, is the last scene on a highway 
outside Paris, at winter darkfall, when Villon is alone with 
his mind. We have no space to treat in the detail due to 
them, the many quick episodes of pitted character and 
dramatic action. Mr. Palmer has forgotten the dinner hour, 
and in an acting version, his play would have to be cut down. 
It will probably make some dramatic critics uncomfortable, 
for it is the best play in prose since ‘‘ Hassan.”’ 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘‘ CENTENARY ADDRESSES’’ (University of London Press, 
12s. 6d.) contains the addresses delivered at the Centenary 
Celebrations of University College. 

‘** King James’s Secret,’’ edited by Robert Rait and Annie 
‘Cameron (Nisbet, 12s. 6d.), describes the negotiations 
between Elizabeth and James VI. regarding the execution of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and is based on the Warrender Papers 
here printed for the first time. 

‘* Church Rebels and Pioneers,’ by Rev. J. M. Witherow 
(Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.), contains biographical 
sketches of a large number of men who have rebelled against 
Church doctrine, dogma, or government. ‘‘ John Bunyan,” 
by R. H. Coats (Student Christian Movement, 4s.), is a shor: 
biography and appreciation of Bunyan. Other biographical 
works are ‘‘ Rhodes: A Life,”’ by J. G. McDonald (Allan, 
21s.), and ‘‘ The Fate of the Fenwicks,”’ edited by A. F. Wedd 

Methuen, 12s. 6d.), which consists of a series of letters, 
wriiten between 1797 and 1827, describing the experiences 
of the wife and children of John Fenwick, who appears in 
‘* Elia ’’ as *‘ my old friend Ralph Bigod, Esq.” 

The Cresset Press, 11, Fitzroy Square, publishes two 
very well printed reprints, ‘‘ The pleasures of Princes bv 
Gervase Markham, together with The Experienced Angler 
by Colonel Robert Venables ”’ (12s. 6d.), and ‘‘ A New Orchard 
and Garden,’’ by William Lawson (12s. 6d.). 

The Cambridge University Press publish Volume II. of 
Part I. of ‘‘ The Old Testament in Greek,’’ containing ‘‘ I. 
and II. Samuel,’’ edited by A. E. Brooke, Norman McLean, 
and H. St. John Thackeray (20s.). 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Woman with the Basket. The History of the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, 1883-1927. By CATHERINE WEBB (Women’s 
Co-operative Guild. 3s. 6d.) 

It was time that a new history of ‘‘ the Guild” should 
be published. Miss Llewelyn Davies’s account of it was pub- 
lished twenty-three years ago, and the Guild has grown 
enormously in size, importance, and influence since 1904. 
Its growth, as most people ought to know, owes a great deal 
to Miss Davies herself, who was General Secretary from 1889 
to 1921. Not the least interesting pages in the present volume 
are those of a Foreword contributed by her. Perhaps only 
co-operators know the magnitude of the pioneer work done 
by the Guild within the Movement. It is to be hoped that this 
little book may do something to spread that knowledge to 
wider circles. 

Nature’s Conjuring Tricks. By H. W. SHEPHEARD-WALWYN, 
F.Z.S. Illustrated, with 40 Photographs, by the Author. 

Hamilton. 5s. 


After reading through this attractive book, and mar- 
velling at the versatility of the author, who has produced 
both illustrations and rhymes, the reviewer finds it impossible 
to express his admiration in any other form. 

This Author has a pretty wit, in Science, Art, and cleverness! 
He sees the wisdom, and the fun in Action, Mimicry, and 
Dress. 
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sends the following personal Christmas Message to all with eyesight— 


Captain SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, 
V.C., K.C.V.0., C.B.E., 


a Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
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~ Address: Capt. Sin BEACHCROFT TOWSE, v.c., K.C.V.0., C.B.E., 


228, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 














O People 
of Goodwill 


GREAT opportunity of helping the 
people of Russia, and attempting to 
dissolve the atmosphere of misunder 

standing between the two countries is 
presented by a scheme to establish 


A MODEL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 





Nursing in Russia is lamentably backward, resulting 
in much suffering. The scheme has been worked 
out by representatives of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers) in England and America with the agree- 
ment of the Russian Health Department and the 
instruction and supervision will be in the hands of 
qualified Friends. 


By means of this Scheme a revolution in nursing 
may be effected to the benefit of many sufferers. 


Towards the £5,000 which Friends are endeavouring 
to raise in Great Britain over £1,000 has been 
subscribed. Further gifts or promises are urgently 
needed. 


MUCH DEPENDS IN THE NEXT FEW YEARS 
ON SUCH NON - POLITICAL EFFORTS. 








Send your gifts or promises, earmarked ‘“ Nursing 
in Russia,” to :— 


The Friends’ 
Service Council, 


Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
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Private Tours by Highest 
Grade 3, 4,or §-Seater Cars 

—Landaulet or Limousine. 

Grouped Tours (ten persons 

‘ only) by Landaulet type or 

j J - Limousine Touring Cars. 1 


‘W) ALGERIA 
“ TUNISIA 
MOROCCO 
THE SAHARA 


THE ‘NIGER 


40 FAMOUS 
RUE Ia cath “TRANSATLANTIQUE” 
ar eS HOTELS 
AN ENGLISH CHRISTMAS 
At the Palatial “Transatlantique”™ Hotels at 
BISKRA or ;|MARRAKESH. 
Special seasonable fare and festivities. 
Inclusive rate covering journey and_ week's stay. 


WZ 


4 x2 
o 4 





Let us arvange fo you, a perfect tour. 
Compagnie Générale 


TRANSATLANTIQUE 


Limited 
FRENCH LINE: 20, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


N° man lights his pipe with 

greater expectancy or 
confidence or smokes it with 
greater satisfaction than the 
man who fills it regularly 
with Player’s Navy Mixture. 


Experience has proved to him 
that all smoking has to offer in 
contentment and joy is to be 
obtained trom this famous tobacco. 


White Label Strength 


me © 4 











Mild and Medium Strengths 1/04 per oz. 


N.M.200 
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His versatility is great ; his observation wondrous, 

We must beware, or he will point his jest at every-one-of-us. 

He'll draw and paint and versify to help full explanation 

And preach you a good sermon on the Wonders of Creation. 

He'll show you that the small earwic is really an earWING 

And as to getting in your ear, it could do no such thing. 

And that soft Mite the Shrew Mouse, far from hiding under 
cover, 

Would eat its parents bit by bit, just like a cruel Ogre. 

He'll tell you why the Chestnut is named Horse, 

And conjure with the Twigs, and Birds, and Flies. 

His tricks are often funny, and some do cause us fear, 

But never fail to bring us a surprise. 

So if you want a Puzzle ; a Cross word ; kind ; or gay, 

Give this book to your children and join them at the play. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue ‘‘ Nineteenth Century "’ has an article by A. Wyatt Tilby 
on ‘‘ The Distribution of Wealth,’’ based on an examination 
of the Wills and Bequests columns of the ‘‘ Times.’’ The 
comparison of the changed distribution of bequests, illus- 
trated by statistics drawn from the present year and from 
1897 are interesting. The same paper has an article by 
Kenneth Murray on ‘‘ Work and Wages in the Engineering 
Industry."’ J. D. MacDougall writes on ‘‘ The Scottish Coal- 
miner.”’ 

‘The English Review ”’ publishes ‘‘ Political Portents: 
Questions for Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Rothermere,”’ by 
Ernest Remnant. There is also, on the political side, ‘‘ The 
Dawes Plan and the Solution of the Debt Question,”’ by 
Jacques Seydoux, and ‘China: the British Case,’’ by 
P. H. B. Kent. 

‘* The Modern Woman ”’ is still agitating the minds of 
contributors to the ‘‘ English Review.’’ Dr. Meyrick Booth, 
calling his article *‘ The Myth of the Modern Woman,” 
writes as might be expected from his title. It isasubject about 
which a surprising amount of nonsense is talked on both 
sides, and probably the most surprising thing of all is its 
everlasting popularity. There is a short story by Dorothy 
Johnson. ‘‘ Serjeant Murphy ”’ (A. P. Garland), a permanent 
feature, devotes his space this month to making it still 
easier for the British Public to withhold their contributions 
from Sir Thomas Beecham’s Fund for Opera. 

The ‘‘ World To-day *’ has an article by General Mac- 
Munn called ‘‘ The Truth about Gertrude Bell and T. E. 
Lawrence,’ and there is the second part of the ‘‘ Confessions 
f a Zeppelin Raider,’’ by Ernst Lehmann. Arnold Bennett 
continues his lively commentary on ‘‘ Men and Events.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Monthly Criterion’? Bonamy Dobrée concludes 
his Essay on ‘t Flowery Tuscany," and there is a poem by 
Conrad Aiken. 

‘The Dominant: a Monthly Musical Periodical,’’ makes 
its second appearance. Edwin Evans writes an Editorial, 
Stravinsky contributes ‘‘ A Warning "’; there is an article on 
‘“The Secret of Sullivan,’’ by J. M. Bullock, and ‘t Some 
Chamber Music by Arnold Bax,’’ by Hubert Goss. 

The ‘‘ American Mercury ”’ has an article called ‘‘ Our 
White Folks,”’ by George S. Schuyler, which turns the tables 
on the white folks who write ‘‘ numerous and ponderous 
tomes about negroes’”’: *‘ from examining the bulk of 
the evidence one must conclude that the negro has almost a 
monopoly of all the more discreditable characteristics of man- 
kind, but at the same time one is effusively informed that he 
is deeply loved and thoroughly understood, especially by his 
pork-skinned friends of Southern derivation.” 





NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 
THERE are two vocal records of more than usual brilliancy, so 
far as singing and recording are concerned. Two “ waltz 
songs,’ ‘‘ Ciribiribin’’ and ‘Il Bacio,’’ are sung by the 
soprano, Lucrezia Bori (10-in. record. DA900. 6s.). Of its 
kind nothing could be better, and the record should vie in 
popularity with some of the Galli-Curci records. The two 
Neapolitan songs ‘‘O Sole Mio” and ‘* Santa Lucia,” sung 
by the baritone, Emilio de Gogorza (DA903. 6s.), are in their 
masculine way as good and of the same variety as Signora 
Bori's. Both records have the supreme merit of gaiety. 
Another fine vocal record is by the well-known tenor Mr. 
John McCormack (12-in. record. DB984). He sings a season- 
able song, ‘‘ Adeste Fidelis” (‘‘ Come all ye faithful’), in 
which his own voice and the Trinity Choir are extremely 
effective, and on the other side Faure’s ‘‘ The Palms.’’ Then 
there are two choral records. The Choir of H.M. Chapels 
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CONTENTS: 


CAPITAL AND SURTAX By Sir HUGH BELL, Bart., C.B. 
DISARMAMENT BY EXAMPLE By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 
THE LITTLE ENTENTE By Protessor R. W. SETON-WATSON 
BALTIC POLITICS By GEORG SCHAUMAN, Ph.D. 
IN A YORKSHIRE TOWN By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. 
A NEW NATIVE AFFAIRS ACT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

By the Rev. A. SHEARLY CRIPPS 
VENEZUELA TO-DAY 


By F. J. LEGGITT 
RENAN AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
By the Rev. Dr. VINCENT TAYLOR 
OXFORD By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
TWO ANONYMOUS BOOKS BY LORD MORLEY 
By the Rev. F. B. HARVEY 
LAUGHTER AND JOLLITY By RICHMOND HELLYAR 
CHARLES, DUKE OF ORLEANS, PRISONER AND POET 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
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‘*THE PERFECT TRIBUTE” 





It becomes rather a delightful fashion to mark the 
advent of Christmas with a gift of books. Appro- 
priate books are not lightly chosen; they require 
knowledge of human preferences, a wide variety 
for choice and the possibility of discreet but expert 
suggestion. These conditions are all present at 
350, Oxford Street. The newest books, the best 
books, beautifully bound and illustrated, for child- 
ren and their elders, for the Connoisseur and for 
‘‘the General Reader,” are here to be inspected 
under helpful conditions. 


Christmas catalogues are now ready to lighten the 
task of choosing. Call or ’phone for them. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS, LTD, 
350, Oxford Street - - LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223-1224. 
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Evervthing for Booklovers and Siudents 


Lamley & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1875) 
New, Second-hand, Foreign and Export Booksellers and Stationers, 


1, 3 and 5 Exhibition;Road, S.W.7. 


NEAR SOUTH KENSINGTON STATION. TELEPHONE: KBNSINGTON 1276 








E specialize in books on the Arts and Sciences, Educational 
Books, Children’s Books, Reference Books, History and 
biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, The Drama, Rare Books 

and First Editions. Our purpose as efficient booksellers is to keep 
a varied selection of new books, standard and out-of-the-way books, 
as well as the obvious book of the moment. 4 To ensure to our 
customers the delivery of new books on the day of publication. 
q To search for and obtain books out of print. | To encourage 
and advise those new readers who aspire to possess a small 
library of their own. {To provide customers living abroad with 
a carefully selected supply of the best books as they are pub- 
lished. &To select and supply to libraries, institutions, and 
schools at home and abroad. 





Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books now 
ready. 
We issue a monthly list of new books and frequent catalogues of 
second-hand books. 








To Book-Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 

the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 

Telegraphic and Telephones - 

Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
kmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774 
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311 Incurable-= THe Facts ABOUT | 
men and women REJUVENATION | 


are pensioners on our books. ‘Their pensions 
have been raised from £20 to £26 a year—a 
greatly appreciated increase ! 
All the pensioners are Middle class 
people incapacitated by incurable disease. 
£10,000 stili needed for this “ Pension 
Fund.” Can you, will you, send a 
Contribution ? 
Please send to :— 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 














| THE PROLONGATION OF VITALITY. 
| 


| A series of possibilities and practicabilities are being opened to us by recent 
| researc h, that amount in effect to a huge artificial extension of the fully adult stage 
j| of life. Man will then go on for a score of years before he exhibits any of the charac- 
} teristic decadence of age. Instead of breaking down, and being left by the way, 
the necessary roadside repairs will be performed, that will carry him on through a 

| prolongation of his efficiency. But that is not all; something more than patching 
| 


SENILITY—are recent, and they amount now to a substantial mass of entirely 
confirmatory evidence, and have Shown more and more convincingly that by simple 
and easy treaiment, it is possible to sustain a human being in a state of adult vigour 
throughout, and beyond, Shakespeare’s sixth and seventh ages. 

Professor Cavassi has published claims that greatly reinforce and extend these 
assurances. Adult vigour CAN be restored, and it can be kept up to at least the || 
end of the normal life. It can possibly be maintained for many years beyond that 
limit, and the average active human life, will be not only unenc umbered, but pro- 


. . J 
British Heme & Hespital for Incurables 
. longed in compé ith any t »ptionally s ; and lucky lives in the past. 
Office: 72, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. BD Ro ea ee ee eee 
— to a more distinctly adult life as the main stretch of existence, in comparison with | 
nu a naed, So tote tae wonnguleel: of Oovcien and. Sipmting our eediing: bass | 


| 
| 
| 
| The researches on which our belief is based—that is, THE SUSPENSION OF 
| 
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and carrying on is possible ; his essential vitality can be, and will be, prolonge d. | 
| 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
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oe a need, felt rather than recognised, of altering and adjusting our working habits, 
——————!S eae nemeee and traditional methods to this change in human biology, this shifting of the centre 

point of life from the twenties up towards the fifties to a more completely developed, 
longer living, and more persistently vital anima. 


Modern First Editions Wanted NEW LIVES FOR OLD. 














lor months I have announced in the press particulars of a wonderful food in 
. by b > ‘, r ick ic } » f¢ 2 « ~ r y ; a y 
We pay the highest market prices for Tablet form, which is the formula of a celebrated physician that, without operation, 


| 

| 

will make anyone look and feel ten years younger in a few weeks. Improvement || 

first editions of modern authors such as || takes place almost immediately, is simplicity itself, and is PERSONALLY || 

j| GUARANTEED HAKMLESS. The skin becomes soft, smooth, and velvety. {| 

Conrad, Hardy, Stevenson, Samuel Butler, | Blemishes, roughness, and wrinkles disappear as if by magic. The eyes become |} 

brighter, the hair lustrous, and the whole system shares in a feeling of exaltation, | 

De La Mare, Shaw, C. E. Montagu, Hudson, | with extraordinary physical and mental fitness. In many cases it has caused | 
McFee, Housman, Lawrence, Douglas, and | 

3 many others. 








NEW HAIR to grow, and is a wonderful stimulant to the brain and an incentive 
| toenergy. Nails that are brittle lose their brittleness and become tough, strong, and 
|| healthy, with all the appearance of the vigorous health of youth. There is NO 
|| deleterious reaction in any shape or form. Slow cerebration is speeded up, long || 
\| lost interests are revived, and the desire and capacity for work are restored. The 
Please let us’ know what you are willing to i| perfected treatment offers NO risks, and promises clear benefits. | 
ll d F ill t . b return | Bodily health and youthful looks 2 and vigour are governed by natural laws, as i 
sell an we ,will quote you a price by re 25 constant and definite as the law of ¢ ravity. Because my treatment is based on |} 
these laws, it achieves results that may appear astounding and startling, but are 1 
\ 

\i 

| 

| 

| 





DAVIS & OIOLI, really natural. 


30, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. READ WHAT A DOCTOR SAYS :— 




















| The following testimonial is from a qualified medical man, recently received :— 

a LR I I RT = a 1] I think I can quite honestly endorse most of the claims you make for your Radio- 
Roy Food Tablets. The skin in appearance and texture, as well as bodily contours, 

are essentially the same as when I was 40, which is 20 years ago. The nails are 
rTHE LONDON tougher and more healthy-looking. Cracks that had persisted on two of the fingers 
aid. atlas 4 for the last six years have automatically disappeared. After seven weeks of your 
a treatment I have greatly improved in bodily vigour, so much so that 1 am at least 

A RY LO U N ( i. kK as well in that respect as I was 20 years ago. As regards the growth of my hair: 

i when having my hair trimmed a few days ago, I asked the barber if he thought my 
scalp was quite innocent of hair ; without any hesitation he said: ‘“‘No; there’s 
— ie hair growing there.”’ I would like to have a further supply, and come to some 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

—~ — Fon arrangement with you regarding supplies for clients of my own, as I now KNOW 

IS i MAS (; ] F i ‘ there is something in it. | 
X | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 





This is concrete evidence from an actual user of Radio-Roy Food Tablets that no 
one interested in the subject can afford to ignore. But as an ADDITIONAL 
‘ a . . ce Wee eer PROOF of my sincerity in this matter I am prepared to give away 1,000 bottles 
Books on ail su bjec ts rev ewed or mentioned of Radio-Roy Food Tablets to the first 1,000 applicants of this publication who fill | 





in thisnumber of The Nation & Atheneum in and return the coupon below. 
may b: inspected at The London Literary 
Lounge. -f fist of mew books will be sent 


om request 1,000 BOTTLES GIVEN AWAY 
TRUSLOVE AND HANSON, Week’s Free Trial 


° } - e , 
Bookseller s: Court Statione: 5 Each" bottle will contain sufficient Tablets for at least a week’s treatment, and 


~ co vy NT r . will clearly demonstrate the value of my specific and the unbounded faith I have 
14a, CLIFFORD ST REET, LON DON, Ww. in the production. No manufacturer could dare to risk the large outlay involved 
(Tele: Gerrard 3277.) (One door from Bond Street.) unless he were convinced that his goods were all he claimed for them. You are 


urged to make application immediately, by filling in and returning the coupon 

below. The demand is bound to be very large, and I cannot increase the number of 

---—— ——_ —— ———— as Senate enna ean free bottles once the 1,000 allocated have been distributed. Write very plainly in 
ink, and send it to- day. To-morrow may be too late. 























The  fece to ew for ALL your + Chetemen Gifts 
are to be found in «_—©«_ I cseesteetetstersesstesesereetesenees Cut along the dotted line 


| 

| 

| 9 GREAT FREE COUPON 
| A ° & F. D ENNY S To Specialist, 65a, Oxford Road, Manchester. 
1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send me, absolutely free, under plain sealed cover, one full week’s treat- 


New Tilustrated Catalogue. —- your Radio-Roy Food Tablets. I enclose 6d. to cover cost of postage and 





This includes the latest of everything, and in addition four 
pages of Remainders and a selection of First Editions of 


Midern Authors. | URI cinrssssiciscosescesleulascinmncnniithcisos ascitic scnateaMadataaialees 
A Copy will be sent post free on receipt of address. ee ee een oe 
- : & F. DENNY, LTD., 163a, Strand, W.C.2. | ii OR NN ere ne RE ERE ES 


(Opposite Bush House) 











| 
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Royal sings four charming Elizabethan part songs, ‘* Flora 
gave me fairest flowers," ‘‘ Welcome sweet pleasure,” ‘‘ The 
Elves’ Song,’’ and ** Fair Phyllis *’ (B2608. 3s.), Which can 
be safely recommended to all lovers of old songs. On the 
other Mr. John Goss and the Male Voice Quartet sing a 
beautiful old carol, *‘ Corpus Christi Carol,’’ a famous old 
sea song, ‘‘ 1 am a bright and sprightly lad,’ and ‘“* Caleno 
Custere Me ’’ and ** The Keeper ” (B2483. 3s.). 

Marcel Dupre plays on the organ two superb Chorales 
of Bach, ** Sleepers Awake ’’ and ** Christ Came to Jordan ”’ 
(E471. 4s. 6d.). The Virtuoso String Quartet rather waste 
their skill on two pieces, Grainger’s ‘‘ Molly on the shore ”’ 
and Gossec’s ** Tambourin "’ (B2539. 3s.). 

A popular record should be *‘ The Mikado,”’ Vocal Gems, 
sung and played by the Light Opera Company (12-in. record. 
C1404. 4s. 6d.). Other light music records, all 3s., are: 
‘‘ Mighty Lak’ a Rose "’ and ‘ Al Fresco,’’ xylophone solo 
by Sam Herman (B2503) ; ‘‘ I walked back from the buggy 
ride ’’ and ‘*‘ I’m gonna dance with de guy wot brung me,”’ 
vocal duet by Aileen Stanley and Billy Murray (B2578) ; and 
the following foxtrots: ‘‘ Pardon the glove’ and “ Just the 
same,’’ Jack Hylton (B5378) ; ‘‘ The Calinda”’ and ‘‘ Baby’s 
Blue,’’ Nat Shilkret (B5384) ; ‘‘ One sweet little letter from 
you” and “I aint got nobody,’ Charles Dornberger and 
Coon Sanders (Bd383). 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


fHr most interesting orchestral piece is the Overture to 
Cherubini’s **‘ Anacreon,’”’ played by Mengelberg and his 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Two 12-in. records. 1L1972-3. 
6s. 6d. each). Cherubini, who was born in 1760 and died in 
Is42, had a great contemporary reputation, and Beethoven 
adavery high opinion of him, particularly when he wanted 
Cherubini to get the French king to subscribe to his Mass in 
D. The Overture to ‘*‘ Anacreon”’ is a good example of his 
vigorous, but not very subtle, music. It occupies three sides, 
the fourth side being devoted to that most popular move- 
ment, the allegretto, from Beethoven's 8th symphony. Two 
other perennially popular orchestral works are recorded. The 
Hallé Orchestra, under Sir Hamilton Harty, play the Over- 
ture to Schubert’s ‘‘ Rosamunde ”’ (L1998. 6s. 6d.), and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra give us yet another spirited version of 
Tchaikowsky’s ‘‘ Casse Noisette ’’ Suite (Three 12-in. rec-rdz 
9260-2. 4s. 6d. each). The same orchestra play the fat..ous 
Grand March and a selection from ‘‘ Aida’ (9249. 4s. 6d), 
and Johann Strauss and a Symphony Orchestra give a 
charming selection from the conductor’s ‘‘ Fledermaus ”’ 
(9247. 4s. 6d.). 

The coming of Christmas is heralded by some very 
pleasant old carols: ‘‘ The First Nowell *’ and ‘‘ The Manger 
Throne "’ (4579. 3s.), and ‘In dulci jubilo”’ and ‘‘ When 
Christ was born of Mary free *’ (4578. 3s.), sung by the Choir 
of St. George’s, Windsor. The best vocal record is Norman 
Allin singing ‘Life is nothing without money,’ from 
‘* Fidelio,’’ and the well-known sea shanty ‘‘ Bound for Rio 
Grande " (D1592. 4s. 6d.). The Scala Chorus of Milan is as 
good as ever in ‘‘ Festa e Pane,” from ‘‘ La Gioconda,”’ and 
the curious ‘“‘ humming chorus "’ from ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ”’ 
(D1591. 4s. 6d.). Maria Gentile, soprano, is surprisingly 
agile in the extraordinary musical acrobatics of ‘‘ Alfin son 
tua,’’ from Donizetti’s ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,”’ though we 
prefer her when she sings ‘‘ Sparge un amaro pianto,”’ from 
the same opera (L1971. 6s. 6d.). 

Chopin’s Ballade in A flat is an old favourite of the con- 
cert and the recorder, but we have not heard it better played 
and recorded than in the record by Mr. William Murdoch 
(L1952. 6s. 6d.). Another piano record is Grainger’s ‘‘ Shep- 
herd’s Hey *"’ and Paderewski’s Caprice in G major, played 
by Pouishnoff (D1588. 4s. 6d.). Antoni Sala plays on the 
‘cello Godowsky’s Larghetto Lamentoso and _ Triclir’s 
Andante. 

Light music is provided by the Court Symphony Orchestra 
who play selections from ‘‘ The Blue Bird *’ (4495-6. 3s. each.). 


BELTONA RECORDS 


THE following are 2s. 6d. Beltona Records: ‘‘ Zampa Over- 
ture ’’ (1294) and ‘‘ La Reve Passe March” and ‘‘ Westralia 
March "’ (1293), played by Beltona Military Band ; ‘‘ Avour- 
neen "’ and ‘‘ When shall the day break in Erin? ’’ sung by 
Seamus O’Donnchadha, bass-baritone (1276) ; ‘‘ The Bells of 
Shandon” and ‘‘ Paisdeen Fionn,’’ sung by Agnes O'Kelly, 
contralto (1264) ; ‘‘ In Carolina ’’ and ‘‘ Listen in, Virginia,”’ 
sung by G. H. Elliott (1281) ; ‘‘ Charmaine ’”’ and ‘‘ To-night 
you belong to me,’’ waltzes, Virginia Dance Orchestra (1287) ; 
‘*Me and Jane in a plane’ and ‘‘ Souvenirs,”’ foxtrots, Vir- 
ginia Dance Orchestra (1286) ; ‘‘ Roam on, my little gipsy 
sweetheart ’’ and ‘‘ When you played the organ,”’ foxtrot and 
waltz, Avenue Dance Orchestra (1277). 
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“Tt was a great idea of 
yours, €thel— you all 
speak French perfectly!” 


* You're®right, John—it really was a brain wave—and I'm very 

proud of it. In about four months Peter, Grace and I have picked 

up*quite an all-round knowledge of French. Not only can we 

read jit and write it, we can understand it and speak it—as Peter 

says— like natives.’ We're going to tackle Spanish now. It’s 
so easy and simple this way.” 


A Fascinating New Hobby. 
These"young people are right up to date. They have quickly seen 
that in these progressive days the ability to speak and understand 
French (and later, other languages) will be an asset of value 
to the whole family —it will be useful to John at the 
Office—it will help Grace with her lessons—and Peter will find 
it a valuable asset now that he’s starting his business career. So 
they are acquiring this ability, but not by any of the usual dry, 
d fhcult and uninteresting methods. They are making a hobby 
of what hitherto was a task. They are using the famous Lingua- 
phone method—which makes language-learning a pastime. 


An Ideal Spare-time Occupation. 


The ‘* vocal’ lessons are contained Mr. H. G. Wells predicted the use of 
on ordinary gramophone records, gramophone records in this way and 
and here is the book which contains _has actually tested and used Lingua- 
the text of all the lessons. When- phone Records himself. This is what 
ever you have a few moments to he writes about ‘* Linguaphone " : 


spare you play the records over on =" Your method is admirable. You have 
the gramophone—any good gramo- made it possible for an attentive student, 
phone will do, of course. with a very moderate expenditure of 
The Easy, Pleasant Way. energy, and without a teacher, to under- 
: ; stand spoken French and to speak it 
With the Linguaphone set of 


4 ; intelligibly.” 
records you receive a special text 
book; this contains every word Listen, Learn and Speak. 


spoken by the records, and com- 
posite pictures which illustrate every It is easy to learn languages by the 
person, article and action men- LINGUAPHONE method because it 
tioned. Thus, you learn the lan- trains the eye, the ear and the mind 
guage by the natural easy method— __ simultaneously and _ naturally. You 
as the child learns English—by learn to read, write, SPEAK and 
associating things with the appro- UNDERSTAND the language at one 
priate word sounds. The early and the same time. Complete courses, 
records are spoken very slowly and _ each giving a vocabulary of nearly 2,500 
deliberately in order to enable words, are available in French, German, 
beginners to hear every distinctive Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, Afri- 
sound. And, of course, you can kaans, English and even Esperanto, 
whilst similar courses in Irish, Persian 


listen to each lesson again and again i ‘ 
until you have mastered every'word. and Chinese will shortly be ready. 


§ Interesting Descriptive accccccccccccccerecsccccesees ceseesesecssessereseeceree soseceseceee 
Book—Post Free. 
Just fill in this Coupon and 
post it to The Linguaphone 
Language Institute, 9, Napier 
House, 24, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. You will 
receive by return a most in- 
teresting 24-page book telling 


: Coupon for Descriptive Free Book. 
: Please send me by return, POST : 
: FREE, a copy of your book about : 
: languages and the new easy way to: 
: learn them. : 


ww "“-aeoo — TRADES a ccie coceces cescdevcsnsesnvees 
| Method, the wonderful results 
| it has achieved, what it costs, 

and how you can examine and PTE vssccccnccin sind ecscsveccstes 


test it free in your own home. 


| LINGUAPHONE Institutes, 


Lonpon, New York, Beruin, &c. 
' Markhams. 


Post in unsealed envelope (id. stamp) to: 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
9, Napier House, 24, High Holborn, W.C,1 : 
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| “His Master's Voice” | - 


“His Master's Voice” , 
DANCE RECORDS 


remain unapproachable for quality and brilliance. 
Here are a few of the popular titles to ask for now. 


All the undermentioned are 10-inch Double-sided Records at 3/- each. es 
Savoy Orpheans Nat Shilkret and His Orchestra 
(At the S Hotel, London) 
— — £1927 Baby’s Blue . » Fox-Trot B5384 
opular Successes o 7 Fox-Trot BS329 Stell Mens . . Kets ae 
Someone to watch over me Fox-Trot  B5334 i 
(Oh, Kay !) “ , Be 
Chesmsion <i, ee Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra Re 
In a shady nook by a bab- Cheerie Beerie Bee . ~ Waltz ) ses st 
bling brook. «ew Fox-Trot BS373 Justa memory . ° «  Fox-Trot | 
Where, oh where do I live Fox-Tro: 85372 Blue Heaven. ° » Fox-Tiot BS366 
The Calinda . 2 . Fox-Trot BS384 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra (“Clowns in Clover") 
Dancing Tam i + Few Too ) P . ™ 
cing bourine on Tret | eseo Louis Dumaine’s Jazzola Eight 


Oh, Doris, where do youlive /.:-Tr: | 


To-Wa-Bac-A-Wa ‘ Yale Blues BS385 
Here am |, broken-hearted /ox-7101 —B5360 B a 





Gonna get a girl . + For-Trot  BS5358 Roger Wolfe Kahn and His Orch. 
Souvenirs . 2.) g FoxTrot 85356 All by my ownsome .—.. Fox-Trot_B5366 
Marvellous . ‘. . « Fox-Trot BS387 
What do we do on a dew- > 

dew-dewy day . . Fox-Trot BS371 y 


Vy 
Hallelujah (‘it the Deck”) =. Fox-Trot | ‘ 


' : . - B5332 
Sometimes [’'m Happy... Fox-Trot | 
(“Hit the Deck”) 
ee a , ) 
Z Ss . . “ 
A Persian Rosebud For-Trot | pesg, 


Les Millions d’Arlequin . Walt: | 


‘His Master's 
Voice 


Electrical Recordings 


Note the Numbers of the Records and 
insist on having “His Master’s Voice.” 
Obtainable from all accredited dealers. 





THE GRAMOPHONE CO., Ltd. 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


PALESTINE 5 PER CENT.—AUSTRALIAN 


* YS HAT the Government issued the Palestine 5 per cent. 
guaranteed stock too cheaply at 100} is made obvious 
by the present market price of 13 premium. It is 

probable that the stock will rise to 1024. The price seems 
high, even allowing for the fact that payment may be made 
in full under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
but the stock has been readily absorbed as a happy medium 
between the long-dated or irredeemable and the short-dated 
Government securities. To those investors who are fearful 
lest 5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-47 should be redeemed in 
or soon after 1929, Palestine 5 per cent. guaranteed, which 
cannot be redeemed before 1942 and must be repaid at par 
by November Ist, 1967, must certainly appeal. That is 
why holders of 5 per cent. War Loan have been exchanging 
into Palestine 5 per cent. guaranteed, although they lose in 
interest in the first year. Holders of long-dated stocks are 
exchanging into Palestine 5 per cent. for the contrary 
reason, that they will gain in running interest. 


. * - 


By contrast, Australian loans are issued too dear. The 
following table shows the number of Australian loans 
floated in London this year, the issue and present market 
prices, and the proportion of the loans left with under- 
writers— 


Date of Issuc Current °& Left with 
Issue. Amount. Price. Price. Underwriters. 
April. Commonwealth 5 £11,711,000 98 97 5-16xd 27% 

July Commonwealth 5 7,000,000 98 97 5-16 89°, 

Nov. Commonwealth 5% 7,000,000 974 974 7 
Jan S. Australia 5% 2,500,000 95 97 
April. W. Australia 5% 1,500,000 O74 
May N.S. Wales 54% 

1947-57 ... 

Victoria 5°, 1945-75 
City of Sydney 54° 


% 1945-75 

*, 1945-75 

1945-75 

1945-75 
1945-75 7 
Conversion 


75% 
: Nil 
99, 56°, 
10,995,100 99 
4,000,000 
2,000 000 


Nil 
Nil 


51% 


1005xd 
974 
98} 


Oct 
Oct 


974 


, 1953 99) 
This table shows that Australia has been well maintaining 
in 1927 the extraordinary rate of borrowing set up in 
recent years. It may have been imagined in the City that 
the recent measures of financial reform agreed upon by 
the Commonwealth and States Governments implied some 
change of heart in their loan policy. It is good, of course, 
that the Commonwealth should take over all the public 
debts of the States, that the management of debt and future 
borrowing on behalf of Commonwealth and States should 
be vested in the Loan Council, and that the sinking funds 
should be raised to 2 per cent. on old and to $ per cent. on 
new loans. It is very good that New South Wales should 
at last join the Loan Council. But it must be understood 
that the Loan Council cannot discuss the purposes for which 
the loans are raised or interfere with the absolute right of 
a State to raise any loan it requires. The fact that the 
different borrowers in Australia have agreed to speak to 
the London and New York money markets with one voice 
at one time instead of seven voices at different times does 
not at present mean that Australian borrowing will become 


less frequent. 
. + * 


The statistical information now published with an 
Australian prospectus is also good as far as it goes. But it 
only goes to show that the public debt is still rising too 
rapidly. The unsoundness of Australian finance lies in the 
fact that the growth of the debt has outstripped that of 
production and population. Between 1913 and 1924 the 
public debt per head has increased by 150 per cent., but 
the value of production per head has increased by only 
24 per cent. Since 1924 the debt per head has risen from 
£164 lls. 1d. to £167 14s. 8d. Debts in the long run can 
only be repaid out of production in the form of surplus 
exports. Yet the tendency is for exports to fall short of 


BORROWING—TRIPLEX GLASS—PARAGUAY 6 PER CENT. 


imports. The figures (including bullion and specie) for the 
last two years are as follows :-— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
June 30th. Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports, 
1925-26 £151,638,178 £148,562,209 £3,075, 969 
1926-27 £164,744,927  £144,775,541 £19,969,386 


It will be seen that the adverse visible balance of trade 
last year was approximately £20,000,000. Taking into 
account the annual! remittances abroad for interest on debt, 
&c., which amount to some £30,000,000, the total adverse 
balance is approximately £50,000,000. The chairman of 
the English, Scottish, and Australian Bank at the recent 
General Meeting, said: ‘* The excess of imports over ex- 
ports gives cause for concern, and indicates extravagance 
and expenditure which is a menace to the ultimate well- 
being of Australia.’’ Given a period of bad seasons, a trade 
crisis, or prolonged labour trouble, what may not happen? 


% * * 


The speculation in the shares of Triplex Safety Glass 
has been the last ** sensation ” in the miscellaneous market. 
At the beginning of October, when the Company’s report 
for the year to June 30th was published, Triplex Safety 
Glass £1 shares were standing at £3. They are now quoted 
at £9. The rise began with the report that the subsidiary 
Triplex Company of North America, on whose sales the 
parent Company draws a royalty of 2 per cent., had secured 
a contract with Mr. Henry Ford for the purchase of 50 per 
cent. of the Triplex glass used on Ford cars. Other valuable 
contracts are also rumoured. Triplex of North America 
has just made a new issue of preference and common shares 
bringing up its issued capital to $500,000 in 20,000 7 per 
cent. first preference shares of $25, $500,000 in 20,000 
junior 7 per cent. preference shares of $25, 100 second 
preferred shares of no par value, entitled to 10 per cent. of 
the profits available for dividends on the common shares, 
and 100,000 common shares of no par value. The English 
Company holds half the first preference, 20% of the common, 
and all the second preferred shares. The capital of the Eng- 
lish Company was increased in August last from £100,000 
to £150,000, of which 25,000 shares are under option to 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds at £2, against a loan of £50,000. 
The Treasury holds a loan of £35,000, secured by a first 
mortgage debenture repayable in 1931. Last year, on a 
capital of £100,000, the Company earned 21 per cent., and 
paid dividends of 15 per cent. These profits are clearly no 
criterion of recent earning power, but in the absence of 
any authentic news the shares must be regarded as highly 
speculative at the present price of £9. 


* * * 


A stock is often described as good for ** mixing ”’ pur- 
poses. This is a vile and indefinite phrase. It means 
usually that the stock is a high-yielding, speculative security 
which might be mixed with safe, low-yielding stocks to 
bring up the average yield. Sucha stock is Paraguay Central 
Railway 6} per cent. income debenture. At 48} on a 5 per 
cent. dividend basis it yields 10.31 per cent. It ranks after 
the prior lien debenture, *‘ A ’’ debenture, and ‘* B ” and 
**C”? income debenture stocks, amounting in all to 
£1,218,447, and requiring for interest and sinking funds 
£79,800 per annum. For the year to June 30th, 1927, the 
net revenue of the Company was £182,428. The dividend 
paid on the 6} per cent. debenture stock was 6} per cent. 
in 1925 and 1926 respectively, and 5 per cent. in 1927. The 
reduction to 5 per cent. last year was no doubt a matter of 
policy, because if 6} per cent. had been paid for three con- 
secutive years, that rate of dividend would have become 
cumulative and would cease to be contingent on earnings. 
The stock is redeemable at 125 per cent. at any time on 
three months’ notice from the Company. No final date has 
been fixed for redemption. It is not dear at 48}. 











